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PORES! 


WHY TAKE DAINTY CARE of your 
mouth and neglect your pores, the myriad mouths 
of your skin? The pores are the safety valves 
of the body. If they be kept in perfect order by 
constant and intelligent bathing, a very general 
source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND 
SAPOLIO is unequaled as a gentle, efficacious pore- 
opener. It does not gloss them over, or chemically 
dissolve their health-giving oils, yet clears them 
thoroughly, by a method of its own. 





AFTER A REFRESHING BATH with 
HAND SAPOLIO, every one of the 2,381,248 health- 
ily-opened pores of your skin will shout as through 
a trumpet, ‘ For this relief, much thanks.” Five 
minutes with HAND SAPOLIO equals hours of so- 
called Health Exercises. 

Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 


its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 
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Unequalled and the most popular 
soap for over one hundred years because 
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Pears’ pitty We Water is best in quality and will not stain linen. 
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MARRIAGE IN FICTION 


BY AGNES REPPLIER 
They fought bitter and regular, like man and wife. 


INCE the days of Richardson and 

Fielding, English novelists have 

devoted themselves with tireless 

energy to the pleasant task of 

match-making. They have held 

this duty to be of such paramount 

importance that much of their work has practi- 

cally no other raison d’étre. They write their 

stories—so far as we can see—solely and entirely 

to bring two wavering young people to the altar; 

and they leave us stranded at the church doors in 

lamentable ignorance of all that. is to follow. 

Thackeray once asked Alexandre Dumas why he 

did not take up the real history of other people’s 

heroes and heroines, and tell the world what their 
married lives were like. 

It would be a perilous enterprise, for, notwith- 
standing two centuries of practice, novelists are 
astonishingly bad match-makers. “We know what 
happened when Thackeray himself undertook to 
continue the tale of Ivanhoe and Rowena, whom 
Scott abandoned to their fate with merely a 
gentle hint of some mental deviations on the 
bridegroom’s part. Sir Walter, indeed, always 
shook hands with his young couples on their wed- 
ding-day, and left them to pull through as best 
they could. Their courtships and their marriages 
interested him less than other things he wanted 
to write about—sieges and tournaments, criminal 
trials, and sour Scottish saints. He had lived his 
own life bravely and happily without his heart’s 
desire; he believed that it was the fate of most 
men to do the same; and he clung stoutly to Dry- 
den’s axiom: 


Secrets of marriage still are sacred held; 
Their sweet and bitter from the world concealed. 
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In real life this admirable reticence is a 
thing of the past; but the novelist, for the 
most part, holds his peace, leaving his read- 
ers a prey to melancholy doubts and misgiv- 
ings. 

The English-speaking novelist only. In 
French fiction, as Mr. Lang points out, “ love 
comes after marriage punctually enough, but 
it is always love for another.” The inevi- 
tableness of the issue startles and dismays an 
English reader, accustomed to yawn gently 
over the innocent prenuptial dallyings of 
Saxon man and maid. The French story- 
writer cannot and does not ignore his social 
code which urbanely limits courtship. When 
he describes a girl’s dawning sentiment, he 
does so often with exquisite grace and deli- 
cacy; but he reserves his portrayal of the 
master passion until maturity gives it 
strength und circumstances render it unlaw- 
ful. His eonception of his art imposes no 
scruple which can impede analysis. If an 
English novelist ventures to treat of illicit 
love, the impression he gives is of a blind, 
almost mechanical, force operating against, 
rather than in unison with, natural laws. 
Those normal but most repellent aspects of 
the case, which the Frenchman treats openly 
and exhaustively, the Englishman ignores or 
rejects. His theory of civilization is built up 
largely—and wisely—on suppression. 

But why should the sentiment or passion 
of love be the chosen theme of story-writers, 
to the practical exclusion of other interests? 
Why should it be the central point about 
which their tales revolve? When we look 
around us in the world we know, we cannot 
think that love is taking up much time and 
attention in people’s lives. It dominates 
gloriously for a brief period—or for brief 
periods—and then makes way for other en- 
grossing influences. Its might and au- 
thority are recognized; but the recognition 
does not imply constant concern. The at- 
mosphere of life is not surcharged with 
emotion, as is the atmosphere of fiction. 
Society is not composed of young men and 
women falling madly, but virtuously, in love 
with one another, nor of married men and 
women doing the same thing on less legiti- 
mate lines. 

To these rational arguments, which have 
been urged by restless critics before now, 
M. Paul Bourget makes answer that novel- 
ists deal with love because, under its white 
heat, all other characteristics become more 


vividly alive, and are brought more actively 
and more luminously into play. Man is never 
so self-revealing as when consumed by pas- 
sion. We see into his heart only when it is 
lit by the flame of desire. Moreover, love 
being natural, and, in a manner, inevitable, 
there is not, in treating of it, that suggestion 
of artifice which chills our faith in most of 
the incidents of fiction. 

But is the man whom we see revealed by 
the light of love the real man? Can we, 
after this transient illumination, say safely 
to ourselves, “We know him well”? Is it 
his true and human self, “son naturel,” to 
use an admirable old French phrase, which 
is both quickened and betrayed by passion ¢ 
Putting cynicism aside, rejecting Lord Ba- 
con’s dictum, “ Love is a nuisance, and an 
impediment to important action,” we are 
still doubtful as to the value of traits studied 
under these powerful but perishable con- 
ditions. It is not what a man does when he 
is in love, but what he does when he is out 
of love (Philip drunk to Philip sober), which 
counts for characterization. That pleasant 
old romancer, Maistro Rusticiano di Pisa, 
tells us that a courtier once asked Charle- 
magne whether he held King Meliadus or his 
son Tristan to be the better man. To this 
question the Emperor made wise reply. 
“King Meliadus was the better man, and I 
will tell you why. As far as I can see, every- 
thing that Tristan did was done for love, 
and his great feats would never have been 
done, save under the constraint of love, 
which was his spur and goad. Now this same 
thing can never be said of King Meliadus. 
For what deeds he did, he did them not by 
dint of love, but by dint of his strong right 
arm. Purely out of his own goodness he did 
good, and not by constraint of love.” 

It is this element of coercion which gives 
us pause. Not out of his own goodness, nor 
out of his own badness, does the lover act; 
but goaded onward by a force too impetuous 
for resistance. When: this force is spent, 
then we can test the might of his “strong 
right arm.” Who that has read it can forget 
the matchless paragraph of adjectives in 
which the Ettrick Shepherd contrasts the 
glowing deceits of courtship with the sober 
sincerities of married life? “ Love,” he sighs, 
“is a saft, sweet, bright, balmy, triumphant, 
and glorious lie, in place of which nature of- 
fers us in mockery during a’ the rest o’ our 
lives the puir, paltry, pitiful, faded, fushion- 
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less, cauldrified, and chittering substitute, 
truth.” 

Small wonder that novelists content them- 
selves with making matches, and refrain from 
examining too closely the result of their 
handiwork. They would have more con- 
science about it, if it were not so easy for 
them to withdraw. They are almost as irre- 
sponsible as poets, who delight in yoking un- 
equal mates, as proof of the power of love. 
Poetry weds King Cophetua to the beggar 
maid, and smilingly retires from any further 
contemplation of the catastrophe. Shake- 
speare gives Celia— Celia, with her sweet 
brown beauty, her true heart, her nimble wit, 
her grace of exquisite companionship, to that 
unnatural sinner, Oliver; and the only ex- 
cuse he offers is that Oliver says he is sorry 
for his sins. So I suppose Helen of Troy 
said she regretted her indiscretion, and this 
facile repentance reinstated her in happy do- 
mesticity. But the novelist is not at play in 
the Forest of Arden. He is presumably 
grappling with the dismal realities of earth. 
Nothing could be less like a fairy play- 
ground than the village of Thrums (“If the 
Auld-Licht parishioners ever get to heaven,” 
said Dr. Chalmers, “they will live on the 
north side of it”); yet it is in Thrums that 
Mr. Barrie marries Babbie to the little Min- 
ister—marries her with a smile and a bless- 
ing, as though he had solved, rather than 
complicated, the mysterious problem of life. 

The oceasional and deliberate effort of the 
novelist to arrange an unhappy union in 
order to emphasize contrasts of character is 
an advance towards realism; but the tempo- 
rary nature of such tragedies (which is well 
understood) robs the situation of its power. 
In the typical instance of Dorothea Brooke 
and Mr. Casaubon, George Eliot deemed it 
necessary to offer careful explanation of her 
conduet—or of Dorothea’s,—and: she rather 
ungenerously threw the blame-upon Middle- 
march society — which was guiltless before 
high Heaven--and upon the then prevalent 
“modes of education which made a wom- 
an’s knowledge another name for motley ig- 
norance.” In reality, Dorothea was alone re- 
sponsible; and it is hard not to sympathize 
with Mr. Casaubon, who was digging con- 
tentedly enough in his little dry mythological 
dust-heaps when she dazzled him into matri- 
mony. It is hard for the unregenerate heart 
not to sympathize occasionally with Rosa- 
mond Vincy and with Tito Melema, whom 


George Eliot married to Lydgate and to 
Romola, in order that she might with more 
efficacy heap shame and scorn upon their 
heads. The moral in all these cases is point- 
ed as unwaveringly as the compass needle 
points to the North Star. This is what hap- 
pens when noble and ignoble natures are 
linked together. This is what happens when 
the sons of God wed with the daughters of 
men. We are not to suppose that it was poor 
Mr. Casaubon’s failure to write his Key to 
all Mythologies, nor even his ignorance of 
German, which alienated his wife’s affection; 
but rather his selfish determination to sacri- 
fice her youth and strength on the altar of 
his vanity—a vanity to which her early hom- 
age, be it remembered, had given fresh im- 
petus and life. 

The pointing of morals is not, however, the 
particular function of married life. The 
problem it presents is a purely natural one, 
and its ethical value is not so easily ascer- 
tained. For the most part the sons of men 
wed with the daughters of men. They do not 
offer the contrast of processional virtues and 
of deep debasement; but the far wider con- 
trast of manhood and of womanhood, of hu- 
man creatures whose minds and hearts and 
tastes and instincts are radically unlike; who 
differ in all essentials from the very founda- 
tions of their being. “Our idea of honor is 
not their idea of honor,” says Mr. Lang, 
speaking for men and of women; “our no- 
tions of justice and of humor are not their 
notions of justice and of humor; nor can we 
at all discover a common calculus of the rela- 
tive importance of things.” 

This is precisely why we wish that novelists 
would not neglect their opportunities, and 
shirk their responsibilities by escaping at the 
church door. What did really happen when 
Babbie married the little Minister, and added 
to the ordinary difficulties of wedlock the ex- 
traordinary complications of birth and train- 
ing, habits and character, irreconcilably at 
variance with the traditions of the Auld-Licht 
rectory. We know how the mother of John 
Wesley—and incidentally of eighteen other 
children,—a dot, stern, pious parson’s wife, 
refused to say amen to her husband’s prayer 
for King William, and dwelt apart from her 
reverend spouse and master for twelve long 
months, rather than relinquish a sentiment of 
loyalty for the rightful sovereign of the land. 
Such incidents stand in our way when we are 
told musically that 
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Love will still be lord of all. 
Mrs. Wesley loved her husband, and she did 
not love the banished and papistical James; 
yet it was only King William’s death (a 
happy and unforeseen solution of the diffi- 
culty) which brought her back to submission 
and conjugal joys. 

For one of the most ill-assorted marriages 
in fiction Miss Austen must be held to blame. 
It was this lady’s firm conviction (founded 
on Heaven knows what careful and continued 
observation) that clever men are wont for the 
most part to marry foolish or stupid women. 
We see in nearly all her books the net results 
of such seemingly inexplicable alliances. In 
what moment of madness did Mr. Bennet ask 
Mrs. Bennet to be his wife? Nothing can ex- 
plain such an enigma; but Miss Austen’s 
philosophy, and her knowledge of that com- 
monplace middle-class English life, which the 
eighteenth century had stripped bare of all 
superfluous emotions, enabled her to prove 
—to her own satisfaction, at least—that Mr. 
Bennet was tolerably content with the situa- 
tion. It is not too much to say that he enjoys 
his wife’s absurdities. Only in his few ear- 
nest words to Elizabeth, when Darcy has ask- 
ed for her hand, “ My child, let me not have 
the grief of seeing you unable to respect 
your partner in life,” do we catch a glimpse 
of the Valley of Humiliation which he has 
trodden for twenty-four years. A still more 
emphatic illustration of Miss Austen’s point 
of view is afforded us in Sense and Sensi- 
bility, when Eleanor Dashwood decides that 
Mrs. Palmer’s surpassing foolishness cannot 
sufficiently account for Mr. Palmer’s rude- 
ness and discontent. “ His temper might per- 
haps be a little soured by finding, like many 
others of his sex, that, through some unac- 
countable bias in favor of beauty, he was the 
husband of a very silly woman; but she knew 
that this kind of blunder was too common for 
any sensible man to be lastingly hurt by it.” 

Fortified by such philosophy, convinced 
that the natural order of things, though mys- 
terious and unpleasant, does not entail un- 
happiness, Miss Austen deliberately marries 
Henry Tilney to Catherine Morland; marries 
them after an engagement long enough to 
have opened the bridegroom’s eyes, were it 
not for the seventy merciful miles which lie 
between Northanger Abbey and the rectory of 
Fullerton. With an acute and delicate cyni- 
cism, so gently spoken that we hardly feel its 
sting, she proves to us, in a succession of con- 
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versations, that “a good-looking girl with an 
affectionate heart and a very ignorant mind 
cannot fail of attracting a clever young man, 
unless circumstances are particularly un- 
toward.” When Catherine delivers her price- 
less views upon the unprofitable labor of his- 
torians, we know that Mr. Tilney’s fate is 
sealed. 

“You are fond of history!—and so are Mr. 
Allen and my father; and I have two brothers 
who do not dislike it. So many instances 
within my small circle of friends is remarka- 
ble. At this rate, I shall not pity the writers 
of history any longer. If people like to read 
their books, it is all very well; but to be at so 
much trouble in filling great volumes, which, 
as I used to think, nobody would willingly 
ever look into, to be laboring only for the 
torment of little boys and girls, always struck 
me as a hard fate. And though I know it is 
all very right and necessary, I have often 
wondered at the person’s courage that could 
sit down on purpose to do it.” 

To be told that history is made admirable 
because you read it, is flattering indeed. Mr. 
Tilney is satisfied that Catherine has “a great 
deal of natural taste ”—an impression which 
her artless admiration for his talents deepens 
into agreeable certainty. When he asks her 
hand in marriage, Miss Austen reminds us 
with dispassionate candor that his attach- 
ment originated in gratitude. “A persua- 
sion of her partiality for him had been the 
only cause of giving her a serious thought.” 
There is a final jest about beginning “ per- 
fect happiness” at the respective ages of 
twenty-six and eighteen, and the curtain is 
rung down upon a lifetime of irrational 
ennui. 

The world of the novelist is full of such 
strange mishaps, and our sense of inquietude 
corresponds with our conviction of their 
reality. Mrs. Ward probably does not expect 
us to believe that Jacob Delafield and Julie 
Le Breton lived happily and harmoniously 
together: There is something as radically 
inharmonious in their marriage as in the 
union of conflicting elements. It is not a 
question of taking chances of happiness, as 
Sophia Western takes them with Tom Jones 
(very good chances, to my way of thinking) ; 
it is a question of unalterable laws by which 
the gods limit our human joy. But there is 
no sharp sense of disappointment awakened 
in our hearts when we read Lady Rose’s 
Daughter, as when more powerful currents of 
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emotion turn awry. That Henry Esmond 
should have married Lady Castlewood, or 
rather, that he should not have married 
Beatrix, I count one of the permanent sor- 
rows of life. 

In an exceedingly clever and ruthlessly 
disagreeable novel by Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Cashel Byron’s Profession, there is a brief 
clear exposition of that precise phase of life 
which novelists, as a rule, decline to eluci- 
date. 

Cashel Byron is a prize-fighter, a cham- 
pion light-weight, well-born (though he does 
not know it), and of cleanly life; but never- 
theless a prize-fighter, with the instincts, 
habits, and vocabulary of his class. A young 
woman, rich, refined, bookish, brought up in 
a rarified intellectual atmosphere which has 
starved her healthy sentiment to danger point, 
falls helplessly in love with his beauty and 
his strength, and marries him in mute des- 
perate defiance of social laws. The story 
closes at this point, but the author adds a 
brief commentary, designed to explain the 
limited possibilities of happiness that existed 
both for the ex-pugilist and for his wife. 

“Cashel’s admiration for Lydia survived 
the ardor of his first love for her, and she 
employed all her forethought not to disap- 
point his reliance on her judgment. She led 
a busy life, and wrote some learned mono- 
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graphs, as well as a work in which she de- 
nounced education as practised in the uni- 
versities and public schools. Her children 
inherited her acuteness and refinement, with 
their father’s robustness and aversion to 
study. They were precocious and impudent, 
had no respect for Cashel, and showed any 
they had for their mother, principally by 
running to her when they were in difficul- 
ties... . The care of this troublesome family 
had one advantage for her. It left her little 
time to think about herself, or about the 
fact that, when the illusion of her love passed 
away, Cashel fell in her estimation. But the 
children were a success, and she soon came 
to regard him as one of them. When she had 
leisure to consider the matter at all, which 
seldom occurred, it seemed to her that, on the 
whole, she had chosen wisely.” 

Here are conditions which, if presented at 
length and with sufficient skill, might hold 
us spellbound. Here is an opportunity to 
force conviction, were the novelist.disposed to 
grapple with his real work. As it is, Mr. 
Shaw contents himself with adding one more 
to the marital failures of fiction. Dr. John- 


son said that most marriages would turn out 
as well if the Lord Chancellor made them. 
The Lord Chancellor would assuredly make 
them better than that blundering expert, the 
novelist. 
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BY KATHARINE C, AHERN 


Our highest gift, our bitterest bane, who knows? 


How can we make, O Life, the true decision? 


Great Death, thou best of friends, or worst of foes, 


Too late, too late, comes thy revealing Vision. 











HE sat in her chintz-covered 
rocking-chair beside the win- 
} dow, while the others talked. 
They did not dream that she 
heard or was interested, she 
was so very old, but she heard 
every word with the keenest 
interest. Her life on earth was almost over, 
but her feminine vanity had not had its full 
lease of life, and was much younger than she, 
and the conversation excited it. 

The talkers were women, two middle-aged, 
and two young.. The two middle-aged women 
were Ma’am Estabrook’s nieces, with whom 
she lived. She had never been married, and 
was properly Miss, but she had come to be 
called Ma’am to distinguish her from the 
nieces, who were also Estabrooks. They were 
school-teachers, and spinsters. One of the 
young women was their niece, consequently 
the old woman’s grandniece; the other lived 
in the next house. 

“Miss Stokes is fixing over my bonnet I 
had last year, and it is going to be very 
handsome, I shall not be at all ashamed to 
appear out in it Easter Sunday,” said Jane, 
the elder of the middle-aged women. 

“T had to get a new one,” said Louisa, the 
younger sister, apologetically. 

“ Of course you did,” agreed Jane, to whom 
Louisa was a beauty and always young. “ It 
is different for you,” she said, eying her sis- 
ter’s up-to-date Pompadour, and seeing men- 
tally her own smooth folds of gray hair. 
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‘SHE WHO ADORNS HER SISTER 


ADORNS HERSELF 


BY MARY-E-WILKINS FREEMAN 
ILLUSTRATED BY LESTER RALPH 


“Well, she is putting on the same flowers I 
had last spring, so it is not going to cost very 
much,” said Louisa, still apologetically. 

“Tt is a real bargain,” said Jane. 

Amy, the niece, said nothing, but she 
thought rapturously of her own new hat 
trimmed with cream lace, a white plume, and 
a wreath of crushed roses under the brim. 
However, her aunt Jane, who had also a 
vision of the pretty young face under the 
hat, spoke. 

“But you ought to see Amy’s hat,” 
said, lovingly. “There won’t be another in 
church like it.” She was very amiable, and 
she liked the visiting young girl, but she 
could not avoid a little triumph in her tone. 
The girl was not nearly as pretty as Amy, 
and she had, moreover, no taste whatever 
about her dress. She was not able to make 
the most of what she had. She taught school, 
in the same building with the two older 
women, in a lower grade. She had to support 
herself and her whole family with her earn- 
ings—her widowed mother, her aunt, and an 
invalid older sister. They did not even own 
the house in which they lived. Old Ma’am 
Estabrook owned her house, which was very 
comfortable. She even had enough in bank 
to pay the taxes. She was very old, and 
when she died the money would go to her 
nieces, who had still many years of work be- 
fore them; then the grandniece was so pretty, 
she would marry well. They were very pros- 
perous. - 

Jane Estabrook looked with covert triumph 
at the other girl, Hannah Anderson, as she 
spoke, but Hannah seemed quite unmoved. 
She smiled with a sort of meek dignity. “I 
should think it would be very pretty,” she said. 

“Tt is lovely,” said Jane. Then she turned 
cruel, “What are you going to wear to 
church Easter, Hannah?’ she asked. She 
tried to make her voice unconscious, for she 
was ashamed of herself, but she could not. 
It was full of petty meanness. 

“T think my last year’s hat will answer very 
well,” said Hannah, but she flushed a little. 


she 
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“Oh, the one with the white wing?” said 
Jane, and her voice was still meaner. Even 
her sister, who had herself been smiling with 
triumph, and Amy grew ashamed. 

“Tt looks like rain,” Louisa said, hastily, 
“and if it rains, nobody will wear their new 
hats.” 

“Yes, it does look like rain,” said Amy, 
eagerly, her pretty face smiling with furtive 
apology at her friend. She felt apologetic 
toward her because she herself was prettier, 
because she had a beautiful new hat, and be- 
cause she was proud of it. Still, she was 
very glad that she was herself and not the 


other girl. 

Hannah Ander- 
son arose to go, 
and Amy viewed 


her awkward mo- 
tions and her thick 
waist and rounded 
shoulders. "es 
would at least 
stand up straight, 
if I could do noth- 
ing else,” she said, 
after Hannah had 
gone. 


“Yes, that is 
so,” agreed her 
aunt Jane. “She 


cannot help having 
a homely face, but 
she could at least 
stand straight.” 

‘*Somebody 
ought to tell her,” 
said Louisa. 
“That old hat she 
wore last year 
must be all out of 
style.” 

“Well, she has a 
great many ways 
for her money,” 
said Amy, “but 
she could at least 
stand straight.” As 
she spoke she threw 
back her own 
pretty shoulders, 
in her silk blouse, 
until her back was 
like a board. 

Then she put on 
her hat and coat 
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and started for the milliner’s. Jane went into 
the kitchen to get supper, Louisa went up- 
stairs to her own room to correct some essays, 
and the old woman was left alone. She was 
long past eighty, but she was very young in 
her mind as she sat there, younger than the 
youngest of them, for an unsatisfied vanity 
had been aroused, and it filled her with a 
strange vitality. She sat there and talked to 
herself, as is the way often with the very 
old, in a sort of mumble. Jane out in the 
kitchen heard it, but could distinguish noth- 
ing, and did not trouble herself to do so. She 
thought, “ Aunt Sylvia is talking to herself,” 


“THAT IS THAT BEAUTIFUL HAT THE MILLINER HAD.” 
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and went on with her preparations for supper 
with the mumble in her ears. 

“Tere I be,” said the old woman—* here 
I be eighty-eight year old, an’ I never had a 
new bunnit for Easter. Never heard any- 
thing about new bunnits for Easter.” It 
seemed to her that she was even more ag- 
grieved because she had never heard of Easter 
bonnets than by the lack of them. She fell 
to thinking of herself in her youth, and how 
she would have looked in such a hat as her 
grandniece was to wear the next day. She 
recalled her own face very distinctly. She 
saw herself a charmingly pretty, slender girl. 
“But I never had a bunnit like that,” she 
said to herself. It seemed to her that the 
whole course of her life might have been 
changed if she had possessed such a bonnet. 
She felt that she might have married. She 
thought of a young man whom she used to 
know, and, recalling her young face under 
the hat like Amy’s, felt sure that he would 
have asked for her. She felt horribly cheated. 
“T have never had anything I ought to have 
had,” she said to herself. She remembered 
her hard youth. She too had taught school, 
but for much less pay, and she had to support 
her old mother, and her father, who was 
crippled from rheumatism. It was only for 
the last fifteen years of her life that she had 
known what it was to be free from care. 
She had taught school until she was so old 
that they had turned her out, and then she 
had kept house for«n widower cousin, who 
was a hard man, for her board, until he died 
and bequeathed the house to her. “I never 
had anything,” she said again, “ never.” 
thought again of her own young face under a 
hat like her grandniece’s with such a pitiful 
yearning, that her heart ached. It seemed 
to her that something must be done to as- 
suage that ache, or she should die of it. She 
looked out of the window, and presently she 
saw Hannah going to the pump in the next 
yard with a pitcher, to get some water for tea. 
“There’s a girl that’s having nothing, too,” 
she said to herself. “She ain’t as pretty as I 
was, but she’d look pretty, mebbe, if she had 
a decent hat to go to meeting in.” 

The old woman watched the girl pumping, 
working the wooden handle with nervous, 
slender arms; she watched her enter the house 
with her dun-colored hair blowing back from 
her good homely face, and, since she was very 
old, she confused herself with the girl. It 
actually seemed to her that she herself was 


She 
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Hannah carrying a pitcher of water into the 
house, and with only an old hat to wear to 
church on Easter Sunday. 

The old woman was in the habit of going 
to bed very early. Her nieces were very good 
to her, and that evening especially they were 
solicitous, for she had a slight cold. Then, 
too, Amy was going out, Louisa had many 
essays to correct, and Jane, who had a Sun- 
day-school class, had to go to the church and 
drill the scholars in an Easter exercise. So 
the old woman was assisted to bed. directly 
after supper. She slept in a nice warm bed- 
room out of the sitting-room. When she was 
in bed, when Amy and Jane had gone, and 
Louisa was up-stairs in her own room busied 
with the essays, the old woman got up. She 
dressed herself and she put on her warm 
shawl and a little knitted hood. She fumbled 
in her bureau drawer and got her purse from 
under a pile of linen. In it was the money 
from the bank for the taxes. She counted it, 
then she set her old mouth hard and took 
out all except ten dollars, which she kept in 
the purse. The rest she tucked away. under 
the linen. Then she crept out of the bed- 
room, unlocked the front door softly, and 
sped away down the street. She had not been 
out alone for a long time, and she had been 
considered quite feeble, but vanity is a tonic. 
She went on without the slightest difficulty. 
She even enjoyed it. She went fast on her 
slim old legs, as slim and dry as an old bird’s, 
and she returned in a short time; and Louisa, 
up-stairs, had never known she was out of 
the house. Next day was Easter Sunday. 
The old woman never went to church; she was 
considered too feeble, and the church was apt 
to be draughty. She sat by the window and 
watched the others go. Presently as she sat 
there she saw the door of the Anderson house 
open, and Hannah came out. She had on a 
beautiful hat, of lace and violets, with a long 
floating feather. Amy, who was all dressed 
for church and waiting for her aunts, caught 
sight of her and exclaimed. 

“What is it?’ asked Jane, coming and 
looking over her shoulder as she straightened 
her bonnet strings. Then she exclaimed also, 
and Louisa also came and looked. 

“That is that beautiful hat the milliner 
had and nobody had bought,” Amy said. “I 
looked at it; it is much handsomer than mine.” 

“ She looks well in it, too,” said Louisa. 

“Tf she only would stand up straight,” said 
Jane. 
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The old woman said nothing. She sat in 
her chair and watched everybody passing by 
the house to church. She watched her nieces 
and her grandniece go out of the yard and 
down the street with their Easter headgear. 
Then the church bell stopped tolling and the 
clock began to tick. She had her Bible in 
her lap, as always on a Sunday. She felt it 
to be a matter of conscience, although she 
was not very much interested in the Bible. 
Now she did not look in it at all. Instead 
she thought of Hannah Anderson in the 


‘w 
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violet-trimmed hat, and being so old, she be- 
came again confused. It was to her as if she 
herself, wearing the hat, were sitting in the 
pew in church and her beautiful young face 
was looking out from under it at the minis- 
ter, and the choir singing behind a row of 
Easter lilies in pots. And she felt the hat 


upon her old gray head, which had never in 
life known such an innocent feminine deco- 
ration, as warm and light as a halo, and a 
brightness seemed cast from it down into 
her eyes and her very soul. 








FIRST 


VIOLETS 


BY SISTER M. 


CARMELITE 


First violets—with spring’s first breeze, 
We boys and girls, we human bees, 
Went searching shadowy nooks we knew, 
To find you nodding in the dew— 

First violets. 


Shouting with glee—down on our knees, 

Under the gnarled old woodland trees, 

We fill’d our hands and hearts with you— 
First violets. 
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S74 ESIDES the duties which we 
De owe to our own immediate 
: Lees family and to the larger 
family of our relatives, we 
have yet other duties toward 
the complex social world 
which floats these little worlds like bubbles 
on a whirlpool. These duties we tend to 
neglect more completely than any at which 
we have been glancing. Indeed, we neglect 
them so completely that we are often unaware 
that they exist at all, complacently remind- 
ing ourselves that it is the business of the 
masculine members of the household to at- 
tend to public and outside matters. In one 
direction, however, we admit our obligations 
and bind the burden of them upon our souls 
with rigorous eonscientiousness. I mean 
what is called the pleasure side of social 
duties—though, goodness knows, there is lit- 
tle pleasure in it for many of us! We pay 
our round of duty calls, give our receptions, 
dinners, teas, make wedding - presents, and 
keep up a fairly large and polite correspond- 
ence in the vain effort to satisfy a misplaced 
social conscience — misplaced because, al- 
though we do all these things perfectly, we 
have not yet fulfilled the obligation to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. For our neighbor 
is not only our social equal—the woman who 
- knows the social usages as we know them, the 
man who dresses for dinner every evening— 
but the people who serve us, often unseen 
and almost always ignored, our servants, 
tradespeople, manufacturers, doctors, minis- 
ters, lawyers, and farmers; the coolie toilers 
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who carry our rice over the 


flooded fields of China; the 
Eskimo who gathers our 
furs,—all the unconsidered 


host of toilers who make pos- 
sible our comfortable lives. 

Strikes are compelling the 
commercial world to take 
cognizance of the laboring 
men and women, and housekeeping difficul- 
ties are compelling us to consider more care- 
fully the happiness and welfare of our serv- 
ants. We are thus by mere force being set 
upon the right track toward certain of our 
humbler neighbors, whose rights we have 
heretofore overlooked, not so much because of 
haughtiness and hard-heartedness—as some 
of our severer critics would have us believe— 
as because of absorption in other matters. 
That Puritanic devotion to the minutie of 
daily living which drives us from morning 
to night is responsible for this sin also—the 
sin of the undeveloped social conscience. 

For what does the state mean to a woman 
in the throes, say, of house-cleaning? It 
rings at her door, perhaps, in the guise of 
the postman, delivering into her hands let- 
ters she sighs to think she must answer. It 
thunders at her back door and takes her to 
task for putting ashes in the garbage-can. 
In the grimmer guise of the uniformed police- 
man she knows it not, if she be the faithful, 
good woman about whom I am writing, ex- 
cept as it assists her to cross a crowded street 
or helps her to find a lost child. She may 
see it clanging down the street behind plung- 
ing horses on its way to save from fire the 
home of some one whom she knows. Or the 
tax-collector may rouse her ire and make her 
feel that the state is tyrannous in taking no 
heed of her individual existence and re- 
bellions. But these are all infrequent inter- 
ruptions of her daily life, not sufficient to 
compel her attention or waken her to a sense 
of her responsibility. 
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She does not pause to look upon politics 
even with the biased gaze of her husband, 
who regards it as a big game, which he has 
no time to enter, but in which he is more or 
less represented by certain figureheads, whom 
he helps to keep moving. If a friend has to 
have a divorce, or she herself becomes in- 
volved in a lawsuit, she is likely to recognize 
the existence of the state, indeed, but only as 
we know and measure an opponent. Rarely 
is it borne in upon her conviction as the 
underlying condition of her peace and se- 
curity. During the civil war, the women of 
the South made this discovery, and at once 
rose to the defence of the state as they saw 
it, with passionate earnestness; and the women 
of the North, their daily security less im- 
perilled, but wounded equally in their affec- 
tions, rose as promptly to help with the na- 
tion’s housekeeping and to nurse the nation’s 
sick. Our later war with Spain, which 
thrilled the hearts of our sons and husbands 
to a fresh patriotism, touched our homes too 
little to move us. We, the cherished and irre- 
sponsible daughters of the state, are not in 
the habit of considering our country in its 
friendly and protecting aspect, but take it as 
a thing of course, like the air we breathe. 
We feel toward it no gratitude and little 
sense of obligation. Our usual state is that 
of a mere blank unconsciousness from which 
we rise on unfortunate occasions to an amazed 
indignation. 

Not that we lack sentiment, which finds 
voice in our singing of patriotic songs, in- 
duces us to buy a flag, perhaps, to hang out 
on gala-days, sets us to reading patriotic lit- 
erature, and thrills us with joy at the sight 
of our striped and starry flag in a foreign 
land. But all this fine sentiment wins its way 
to little practical expression. How promptly, 
for instance, do we repudiate a protective 
tariff when on our way home from Europe 
we face the custom-house officers! It seems 
a preposterous thing that the United States 
of America should dare to meddle with our 
trunks. 

This is not a plea for the political rights 
of women as factors in a free state. Per- 
sonally I believe, indeed, that we have been 
wronged in this regard, and that our in- 
difference is the result of a neglect that is 
not,in the first instance, ours; but in these 
papers we are not considering the obligations 
imposed upon us by conditions as they ought 
to be, but by conditions as they are. Placed 
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in an unequal and sometimes iniquitous 
world, we are striving to reach as noble a 
womanhood as we may, to fulfil as nearly as 
possible the whole sum of womanly obliga- 
tions. I believe there are many women whose 
hearts are fired with this desire, women who 
are the mothers of our nation and true 
makers of our future, and that such mistakes 
as they make, such ignorances as they permit 
to continue, are the results of twilight con- 
ditions, through which they are struggling 
to fuller light. 

Let us get cheerfully to work, then, and see 
what it is that we must do this very minute. 
Our little household bears a close relation to 
many other households, we find, and although 
it seems a far cry from the state and its great 
problems of government and policy to the 
consideration of whether our little boy shall 
be allowed to play with the boy next door, in 
truth, the principle underlying the two things 
is the same. This question of our Jamie’s re- 
lation to a more or less undesirable neigh- 
bor’s son is the same question as that of 
ouf relation to our immediate and remoter 
neighbors. When, therefore, he comes to in- 
form us that he is going to spend the after- 
noon with Tom Jones, Jr., next door, let us 
pause awhile before our horror at Tom 
Jones’s iniquities prompts us to an emphatic 
prohibition. For what, after all, are we go- 
ing to do with the Tom Joneses, and what are 
our children going to do all through the 
journey of life? Perhaps we shall find that 
Jamie’s mind on the subjéct is nearer right 
than ours. He is perfectly sure that he 
ought to play with Tom Jones, Jr., and that 
he will learn no evil from him; he scorns our 
prejudice with a royal scorn. We all know 
the story of the little boy whose mother, see- 
ing him at play with a youngster who already 
swore with some fluency, called him in and 
told him that that was not a nice little boy 
for him to play with. 

“But, mamma,” protested the clear-eyed 
child, “I am a nice little boy for him to play 
with.” 

Naturally we are willing to admit this, but 
our trouble is to make sure that our Jamie 
will continue to be a nice little boy. He has, 
perhaps, reached this desirable altitude chiefly 
because there have been no obstacles offered 
to his progress. He has been pulled up, as 
it were, not by his own little legs and muscles, 
but by the family tram-car. A good vehicle 
this for the lower slopes of the mountain, but 
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if he is ever to become a sturdy and inde- 
pendent traveller, he must get out and stretch 
his own legs once in a while, that his muscles 
may become strong and flexible for those 
stony heights up which no tram-car may 
climb. Regulation of his companionship 
with Tom Jones and his like is demanded, 
not extinction of it, for when he is come to 
manhood he will have this problem to meet 
in a much more complicated and difficult 
form. Now is the time for practising his 
attack. It is not because we consciously de- 
sire actively to cherish a backboneless virtue 
in our sons that we shelter them so closely, 
but because we are so aware of the dangers 
on the side of bad associations that we scarce- 
ly recognize any on the side of uncheckered 
good associations. Our ideal for our chil- 
dren is that they shall know no evil, but shall 
dwell in the Garden of Eden with the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil standing 
unrifled in the midst. But, alas! they are our 
children, the children of Adam and Eve, with 
an inherited tendency to listen to the voice 
of the serpent, and foreordained expulsion 
awaiting them. It is our business to fit 
them for travelling the rocky road, and we 
have to beware as much of keeping the moral 
bones too long cartilaginous for lack of 
proper nourishment and space for growth, as 
of binding weights fit for full-grown bones 
upon young gristle. If Jamie cannot play 
with Tom Jones, so as to make Tom feel 
that Jamie’s unadorned language is stylish 
and desirable, he is not yet ready for this 
discipline, but if he can hold his own ground 
and at the same time learn Tom’s special vir- 
tues of generosity, courage, and quickness of 
resource, he will presently mount the higher 
slopes of life like an antelope, Tom bound- 
ing along beside him. 

For this is the beginning of charity in 
him—of that sane charity that does not weak- 
ly extenuate, but which is coexistent with 
the ability to hold to one’s own truth and to 
see the falsity in another. You do not teach 
Jamie to deny the inferiority, for all re- 
spectable purposes, of the lurid Jones vo- 
cabulary, but proclaim his own advantages 
in this regard, reminding him that he has 
them by little virtue of his own effort, and 
you urge him to flaunt them alluringly be- 
fore Tom’s wondering eyes. If you can help 
him to the power of provoking the sincere 
flattery of imitation, you have bestowed a 
great gift, but you need to help him at the 
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same time to the counterbalancing grace of 
humility. Therefore you heartily agree with 
him in what is probably his spontaneous 
admiration for Tom Jones’s excellencies. 
For charity is an exchange of excéllencies, 
in which each takes more pride in what he 
receives than in what he bestows. Children 
too steadily forbidden to exercise it miss the 
normal opportunities for the cultivation of 
all the broad human virtues. In the artificial 
paradise of their souls only hot-house plants 
flourish, the common or garden varieties hav- 
ing perished for lack of care. Under glass 
there is luxuriance; but, without, the broad 
free garden lies, a gravelly waste stonily beat- 
ing back the rays of the sun. 

When we come to the question of our own 
associates, the same problem meets us. Per- 
haps all of us would like to limit our com- 
panionship to those whose presence is most 
desirable, and when Swedenborg says that in 
heaven love conjoins and we associate con- 
stantly with those whose natures most deftly 
fit our own, he sets forth a condition whose 
beauty might well compensate for the ugli- 
ness of our present life. It is natural, per- 
haps, that we should strive with all our might 
to bring this heavenly kingdom upon earth, 
and that we should go about it by the shortest 
route and try to exclude all the dogs of our 
unbelief. Could such an effort succeed, it 
would result, probably, in limiting us to a 
very narrow circle of acquaintances for all 
eternity; but fortunately the mistaken effort 
is foredoomed to failure. We know a great 
many people whom we do not wish to know. 
Angels’ visits are few and far between, we 
discover to our grief, but the visits of bores 
are frequent. For once that a strong hand 
and cheery voice pull us upward and bid 
us view a fair country, a hundred times 
whining voices and pleading hands pull us 
down and bid us see obstacles. Unless we are 
possessed of a very frenzy of egotism and self- 
reliance, we would always rather associate 
with those above us than those below us; yet 
what would become of our chances of uplift 
if those above us refused to reach down to 
us as we refuse to reach down to others? 

Prince Serge Wolkonsky tells a popular 
legend of his country that well illustrates 
this point. Once there was an old woman, he 
says, who was condemned to hell for the 
many sins of her life. One day she saw an 
angel flying far above her in the cool blue 
and called to him for help. The angel, yearn- 
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ing toward her pityingly, asked her if she 
had ever done a good deed, and she answered 
that one day she had given a carrot to a 
hungry beggar. The angel reached down a 
carrot to her. She grasped it and he began 
to fly upward. Slowly she rose out of the 
flames, but when she was half-way out she 
felt a weight dragging at her feet. It was 
another sinner clinging to her skirts for help. 
She kicked, but she could not shake him off. 
And still the angel rose. A third sinner 
took hold of the feet of the second, and it 
was not long until a chain of sinners de- 
pended from that poor little carrot. The 
old woman looked down at the long line of 
them and terror struck her heart. “Let go!” 
she shrieked out. “The carrot is mine!” and 
immediately the carrot broke and they all 
fell back into hell. “Thou foolish one,” said 
the angel, “had you only trusted to that 
carrot, it would have been strong enough to 
rescue all.” 

From each one of us some such chain of 
dependent beings hangs, clogging our move- 
ments and seemingly retarding our progress, 
but in reality harnessing whatever force and 
goodness we possess to the car of humanity. 
VOL. Xxxvi.-—30, 


US TO CONSIDER. 


We may not choose always to be helped and 
never to help, nor may we choose, always, 
either the persons we would help or the man- 
ner of the help itself. We have to take per- 
sons as we find them and give and get as 
we may, and surely this is a task difficult 
enough to employ all our energies. Why, then, 
do we bind upon ourselves artificial restraints ? 
Why make rounds of calls every spring and 
fall, rejoicing when we find our friends not 
at home? Why join afternoon whist clubs, 
and patiently crush our way to a cup of tea 
and a sandwich through crowds of indifferent 
sister women at a reception? Why entertain 
people who do not want to be entertained? 
Why go to church, even,. when our hearts 
do not prompt us? Perhaps, if fewer persons 
went for the sake of being an example to 
their neighbors, but stayed comfortably at 
home and took their coffee in bed of a Sun- 
day morning, growing sweet-tempered and 
rested, the few who did go might find them- 
selves free to form a living church—a little 
leaven for the whole loaf. But when the dull 
dough fails to perform its office and refuses 
to resist, rising yeastily to the least pressure 
and sponging briskly upward in hopes of 
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warm approval—well, it makes sour bread, 
and unwholesome. 

It is not so long since we counted the cards 
left on our hall tables on New-year’s day, 
elated if they reached a hundred, disappoint- 
ed if they fell below. That particular custom 
has departed, but the spirit which made us 
count rather than welcome our callers re- 
mains with us, and we move in the social 
whirl partly from inability to escape and part- 
ly—let us admit it—from love of display. We 
dance our little pirouette with what grace 
we may in the eyes of what we fondly 
hope may prove to be an admiring com- 
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pany. The walls of our 
daughters’ rooms are half 
covered with german fa- 
vors and photographs, our 
own conversation is in- 


terlarded with veiled 
boastings of brilliant ac- 
quaintances and fash- 
ionable functions. Some- 
times we even read 
books in order to be able 
to talk about them. 


Eliminate this false idea 
of conventional pleasure, 
and what a social clear- 
ance we should have. 
Perhaps then we might 
find time and space to do 
our real duty to our 
real neighbors. 

Even so, the real duty 
would not be easily 
recognized, nor, indeed, 
would the real neighbor. 
I take it that neighbor 
means not necessarily 
him who lives near to 
your house, but near 
enough to your spirit to 
touch it and either be 
helped by it or help 
it. Assuredly the neigh- 
bor who lives near your 
house—the outward 
neighbor —has a claim 
upon you for certain 
outer considerations, 
such as that you should 
not. obstruct his light 
and air or his right of 
free passage past your 
place, and in time of 
difficulty your house ought to be open to him 
as his own; but the higher claims belong to the 
inner neighbor, to him whose spirit, though 
he live at the other end of the earth, calls to 
your spirit. It is a mistake to confuse these 
two neighbors, to give to him whose propin- 
quity is merely physical the response that be- 
longs to him who lives spiritually near. 

Nor can this spiritual neighborhood be 
determined merely by demands. A friend 
may wish to touch your soul, may even feel 
that in that touch lies for him healing and 
life, yet this desire does not constitute a 
valid claim upon you. The fields and woods, 
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as I write, have come to their brown seed- 
time, and my skirts, when I walk abroad, grow 
sticky with burrs. These prickly things wish 
me to plant them, to sow their nettlesome 
family over the earth. Am I therefore to do 
it? There are human burrs, sticky, dry crea- 
tures, one picks up along the ways of life. 
Their desire is to cling, to be carried, to fill 
the whole world with themselves. It is 
genuine charity to refuse to perform the 
part they exact of you. It may be they can- 
not help being burrs, but you can help your 
share in perpetuating their kind. 

The plea which such persons make for 
themselves is often very specious. “You 
ought to love me best in the world,” said one 
of them once to an astonished hearer. 
“Why?” this other gasped. “ Because I need 
it most,” said the burr lady. And this sound- 
ed so reasonable that the person to whom 
she spoke thought over it for many hours. 
After a long time she came to see that what 
this woman voiced was not so much a natural 
hunger for love as an unwholesome desire 
for admiration and a craving for some per- 
son’s interest in all her doings, and sayings, 
and feelings—an exaggerated egotism which 
was not satisfied with her own absorption 
in herself, but must have the rest of the 
world absorbed likewise. 

The craving to be loved is not admirable, 
however inevitable. It is like the craving 
for food, and brings no special obligation 
with it. Able-bodied chickens can grub for 
their own food, and able-minded persons 
ought to be able to secure their own supply 
of love. Of course, there are moral invalids, 
but we have partly considered them in their 
place as members of the larger family. Ex- 
cept they have the right to demand from us 
the care due from one kinsman to another, 
they have no real claim upon us for any- 
thing beyond the general human interest and 
compassion we feel for the mass of our fel- 
low beings. It is not hard-heartedness in 


us to refuse them any large share of our 
time and sympathy; it is merely good sense, 
Does 


and tends to the cure of their disorder. 
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this seem as if it were a refusal to obey the 
command to love your neighbor as yourself? 
It is not, in truth, because if you love your- 
self as you ought to love yourself, you love 
your virtues and not your faults. You do 
not wish to have your faults enlarged by 
what they feed upon, nor to have your friends 
and society at large increase whatever evils 
may be rampant within you. When, there- 
fore, you refuse to feed a morbid hunger for 
attention, you do to others only as you would 
be done by. You lay a cooling hand upon 
the fever of their egotism, and your refusal 
tends to the restoration of sanity. 

It is well for us that this second command- 
ment, from which, together with the first, 
come all the law and the prophets, is not left 
to us to obey in our strength. Often, in- 
deed, like eager children, we overbound the 
limit of our playground, and try to love our 
neighbors better than ourselves, and, behold! 
we wallow in unsafe places and are pulled out 
of quaking quagmires, to be shut up for a 
punishment in narrower confines than before. 
Within our own precincts we are safe. 
There the neighbors’ children come under 
the same loving surveillance that guards our 
own lives. Loving them as ourselves, not 
more than ourselves, we perceive that jus- 
tice rules and that the laws of the moral 
world enable us to both give and receive 
help. Thus our little plot of ground, where 
our own soul dwells, and those other souls 
linked to it by fateful circumstance, is 
blown upon by breezes from the tropics and 
from the poles; rains from hovering clouds 
fall upon and water it; the sun looks upon it 
from the far reaches of space; and we, un- 
conscious partakers of the banquet of the 
universe prepared for us before the begin- 
ning of time, do our sufficient part if we 
carry a faithful heart and an ungrudging 
mind toward these other children who play 
with us. Outside our playground fence we 
want no fringe of envious and unhappy be- 
ings gazing through the bars at the festivi- 
ties within. Our gates are open and our 
feast is miraculously sufficient. 
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oe 4 


Last night I dreamed he came to me; 
I held him close and wept and said, 
“ My little child, where have you been? 
I was afraid that you were dead.” 

Then I awoke; it almost seemed 
As though my arms could feel him yet. 
I had been sobbing in my sleep; 
My tears had made the pillow wet. 
ye 7 
Sometimes I wake at night to find 
That I am out of bed, 
As though I’d heard him calling me; 
Then with a pang comes memory; 
How can we reach the dead? 
ee 
I cannot think of him at all 
As the bright angel he must be, 
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But only as my 
little child 
Who may be needing me. 
ue 
Do not make him grow too wise, 
Angels—ye who know; 
I am dull and slow to learn, 
Toiling here below. 
Do not fill his heart too full 
With your heavenly joy, 
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Lest the mother’s place 
be fost 
With her little boy. 
4 
One night when I was half awake 
I thought he called me, clear and sweet, 
And then I heard across the floor 
The patter of his little feet. 
ue 
Last night the air was mild; 
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The moon rose clear, though late, 
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And somehow then it did not seem 

So very hard to wait. 
There seemed so much to learn, 

So much for me to do, 
Before my lessons here were done 

And I was ready, too. 

& 

One night when I had wept till I could weep 


No more, I dreamed he came to me in sleep. 


He was not sick nor sad as he had seemed 


On almost every night when I had dreamed, 
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But full of life, and flushed with health, and glad, 
He took my hand and said, “ What makes you sad?” 
uw 
It has been raining all the afternoon. 
These mild, gray days should bring the blossoms soon. 
I like these gentle rains; they seem so kind, 
Like tears that leave no bitterness behind. 
Pe 4 
Those may dare to doubt who have 
Their loved ones here below; 
For me, I do not now believe, 
I do not hope—I know. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


HE best moments of a man’s 
life are the moments when, 
strong in himself, he feels 
that the world lies before him. 
Gratified ambition may be the 
summer, but anticipation is 

the ardent spring-time of a man’s career. 

As Loder drove that night from Fleet 
Street to Grosvenor Square he realized this— 
though scarcely with any degree of con- 
sciousness, for he was no accomplished self- 
analyst. But in a wave of feeling too vigor- 
ous to be denied, he recognized his regained 
foothold—the step that lifted him at once 
from the pit to the pinnacle. 

In that moment of realization he looked 
neither backward nor forward. The present 
was all-sufficing. Difficulties might loom 
ahead, but difficulties had but one object—the 
testing and sharpening of a man’s strength. 
In the first deep surge of egotistical feeling 
he almost rejoiced in Chileote’s weakness. 
The more Chilecote tangled the threads of his 
life, the stronger must be the fingers that un- 
ravelled them. He was possessed by a great 
impatience; the joy of action was stirring in 
his blood. 

Leaving the cab, he walked confidently to 
the door of Chilcote’s house and inserted the 
latch-key. Even in this small act there was 
a grain of individual satisfaction. Then 
very quietly he opened the door and crossed 
the hall. 

As he entered a footman was arranging the 
fire that burned in the big grate. Seeing the 
man, he halted. 
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“ Where is your mistress?” he asked, in un- 
conscious repetition of his first question in 
the same house. 

The man looked up. “ She has just finished 
dinner, sir. She dined alone in her own 
room.” He glanced at Loder in the quick, 
uncertain way that was noticeable in all the 
servants of the household when they ad- 
dressed their master. Loder saw the look 
and wondered what depth of curiosity it be- 
trayed, how much of insight into the domes- 
tic life that he must always be content to 
skim. For an instant the old resentment 
against Chilcote tinged his exaltation, but he 
swept it angrily aside. Without further re- 
mark, he began to mount the stairs. 

Gaining the landing, he did not turn as 
usual to the door that shut off Chilcote’s 
rooms, but moved onward down the corridor 
towards Eve’s private sitting-room. He 
moved slowly till the door was reached; then 
he paused and lifted his hand. There was a 
moment’s wait while his fingers rested on the 
handle; then a sensation he could not explain 
—a reticence, a reluctance to intrude upon 
this one precinct, caused his fingers to relax. 
With a slightly embarrassed gesture he drew 
back slowly and retraced his steps. 

Once in Chileote’s bedroom, he walked to 
the nearest bell and pressed it. Renwick re- 
sponded, and at sight of him Loder’s feelings 
warmed with the same sense of fitness and 
familiarity that the great bed and sombre 
furniture of the room had inspired. 

But the man did not come forward as he 
expected. He remained close to the door 
with a hesitation that was unusual in a 
trained servant. It struck Loder that possi- 
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bly his stolidity had exasperated Chilcote, 
and that possibly Chileote had been at no 
pains to conceal the exasperation. The idea 
caused him to smile involuntarily. 

“Come into the room, Renwick,” he said. 
“Tt’s uncomfortable to see you standing 
there. I want to know if Mrs. Chilcote has 
sent me any message about to-night.” 

Renwick studied him furtively as he came 
forward. “ Yes, sir,” he said. “ Mrs. Chil- 
cote’s maid said that the carriage was ordered 
for ten-fifteen, and she hoped that would suit 
you.” He spoke reluctantly, as if expecting 
a rebuke. 

At the opening sentence Loder had turned 
aside, but now as the man finished he wheel- 
ed round again and looked at him closely 
with his keen, observant eyes. 

“Look here,” he said. “I can’t have you 
speak to me like that. I come down on you 
rather sharply when my—my nerves are bad; 
but when I’m myself I treat you—well, I 
treat you decently, at any rate. You'll have 
to learn to discriminate. Look at me now!” 
A thrill of risk and of rulership passed 
through him as he spoke. “ Look at me now! 
Do I look as I looked this morning—or yes- 
terday ?” 

The man eyed him half stupidly, half 
timidly. 

“Well?” Loder insisted. 

“Well, sir,” Renwick responded with some 
slowness, “ you look the same—and you look 
different. A healthier color perhaps, sir— 
and the eye clearer.” He grew more confi- 
dent under Loder’s half-humorous, half-in- 
sistent gaze. “ Now that I look closer, sir—” 

Loder laughed. “That’s it!” he said. 
“Now that you look closer. You'll have to 
grow observant; observation is an excellent 
quality in a servant. When you come into a 
room in future, look first of all at me—and 
take your cue from that. Remember that 
serving a man with nerves is like serving two 
masters. Now you can go; and tell Mrs. 
Chilcote’s maid that I shall be quite ready 
at a quarter past ten.” 

“Yes, sir. And after that?” 

“Nothing further. I sha’n’t want you 
again to-night.” He turned away as he 
spoke, and moved towards the great fire that 
was always kept alight in Chilcote’s room. 
Then as the man moved towards the door, he 
wheeled back again. “Oh, one thing more, 
Renwick! Bring me some sandwiches and a 


whiskey.” He remembered for the first 
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time that he had eaten nothing since early 
afternoon. 


At a few minutes after ten Loder left 
Chileote’s room, resolutely descended the 
stairs, and took up his position in the hall. 
Resolution is a strong word to apply to such 
a proceeding, but something in his bearing, 
in the attitude of his shoulders and head, in- 
stinctively suggested it. 

Five or six minutes passed, but he waited 
without impatience; then at last the sound 
of a carriage stopping before the house 
caused him to lift his head, and at the same 
instant Eve appeared at the top of the stair- 
case. 

She stood there for a second, looking 
down on him, her maid a pace or two behind, 
holding her cloak. The picture she made 
struck upon his mind with something of a 
revelation. : 

On his first sight of her she had appealed 
to him as a strange blending of youth and 
self -possession—a girl with a woman’s 
clearer perception of life; later, he had been 
drawn to study her in other aspects—as a 
possible comrade and friend; now for the 
first time he saw her as a power in her own 
world, a woman to whom no man could deny 
consideration. She looked taller for the dis- 
tance between them, and the distinction of 
her carriage added to the effect. Her black 
gown was exquisitely soft—as soft as her 
black hair; above her forehead was a cluster 
of splendid diamonds shaped like a coronet, 
and a band of the same stones encircled her 
neck. Loder realized in a glance that only 
the most distinguished of women could wear 
such ornaments and not have her beauty 
eclipsed. With a touch of the old awkward- 
ness that had before assailed him in her 
presence, he came slowly forward as she de- 
scended the stairs. 

“Can I help you with your cloak?” he 
asked. And as he asked it, something like sur- 
prise at his own timidity crossed his mind. 

For a second Eve’s glance rested on his 
face. Her expression was quite impassive, 
but as she lowered her lashes a faint gleam 
flickered across her eyes; nevertheless, her 
answer, when it came, was studiously cour- 
teous. 

“ Thank you,” she said, “ but Marie will do 
all I want. Has the carriage come round, 
Crapham?” she added, turning to the foot- 
man who stood waiting beside the door. 
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Loder looked at her for a moment, then 
turned aside. He was not hurt by his rebuff; 
rather, by an interesting sequence of ‘im- 
pressions, he was stirred by it. The pride 
that had refused Chilcote’s help, and the 
self-control that had refused it graciously, 
moved him to admiration. He understood 
and appreciated both by the light of personal 
experience. 

“The carriage is waiting, sir!” Crapham’s 
voice broke in. 

Loder nodded, and Eve turned to her maid. 
“That will do, Marie!” she said. “I shall 
want a cup of chocolate when I get back— 
probably at one o’clock.” She drew her cloak 
about her shoulders and moved towards the 
door. Then she paused and looked back. 
“Shall we start?” she asked, quietly. 

Loder, still watching her, came forward at 
once. “Certainly,” he said, with unusual 
gentleness. 

He followed her as she crossed the foot- 
path, but made no further offer of help; and 
when the moment came, he quietly took his 
place beside her in the carriage. His last im- 
pression, as the horses wheeled round, was of 
the open hall door—Crapham in his sombre 
livery and the maid in her black dress, both 
silhouetted against the dark background of 
the hall; then, as the carriage moved forward 
smoothly and rapidly, he leant back in his 
seat and closed his eyes. 

During the first few moments of the drive 
there was silence. To Loder there was a 
strange, new sensation in this companionship 
so close and yet so distant. He was so near 
to Eve that the slight fragrant scent from 
her clothes might almost have belonged to 
his own. The impression was confusing, yet 
vaguely delightful. It was years since he 
had been so close to a woman of his own 
class—his own caste. He acknowledged the 
thought with a curious sense of pleasure. 
Involuntarily he turned and looked at her. 

She was sitting very straight—her cloak 
thrown back, her fine profile cut clear against 
the carriage window, her diamonds quivering 
in the light that flashed by them from the 
street. For a space the sense of unreality 
that had pervaded his first entrance into 
Chilcote’s life touched him again, then an- 
other and more potent feeling rose to quell 
it. Almost involuntarily as he looked at her 
his lips parted. 

“ May I say something?” he asked. 

Eve remained motionless. She did not 
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turn her head, as most women would have 
done. “Say anything you like,” she said, 
gravely. 

“ Anything?” He bent a little nearer, filled 
again by the inordinate wish to dominate. 

“Of course.” It seemed to him that her 
voice sounded forced and a little tired. For 
a moment he looked through the window at 
the passing lights; then slowly his gaze re- 
turned to her face. 

“You look very beautiful to-night,” he 
said. His voice was low and his manner 
unemotional, but his words had the effect he 
desired. 

She turned her head, and her eyes met his 
in a glance of curiosity and surprise. 

Slight as the triumph was, it thrilled him. 
The small scene with Chilcote’s valet came 
back to him; his own personality moved him 
again to a reckless determination to make his 
own voice heard. Leaning forward, he laid 
his hand lightly on her arm. 

“Eve,” he said, quickly. “ Eve, do you re- 
member—” Then he paused and withdrew 
his hand. The horses had slackened speed, 
then stopped altogether as the carriage fell 
into line outside Lord Bramfell’s house. 


CHAPTER XIV 
A entered Lady Bramfell’s feeling 


far more like an actor in a drama than 

an ordinary man in a peculiar situa- 
tion. It was the first time he had played 
Chileote to a purely social audience, and the 
first time for many years that he had rubbed 
shoulders with a well-dressed crowd ostensi- 
bly brought together for amusement. As he 
followed Eve along the corridor that led to 
the reception-rooms he questioned the reality 
of the position again and again; then 
abruptly, at the moment when the sensation 
of unfamiliarity was strongest, a cheery 
voice hailed him, and turning, he saw the 
square shoulders, light eyes, and pointed mus- 
tache of Lakeley, the owner of the St. 
George’s Gazette. 

At the sight of the man and the sound of 
his greeting his doubts and speculations van- 
ished. The essentials of life rose again to the 
position they had occupied three weeks ago, in 
the short but strenuous period when his dor- 
mant activities had been stirred and he had 
recognized his true self. He lifted his head 
unconsciously, the shade of misgiving that 
had crossed his confidence passing from him 
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as he smiled at Lakeley with a keen, alert 
pleasure that altered his whole face. 

Eve, looking back, saw the expression. It 
attracted and held her, like a sudden glimpse 
into a secret room. In all the years of her 
marriage, in the months of her courtship even, 
she had never surprised the look on Chil- 
cote’s face. The impression came quickly, 
and with it a strange, warm rush of interest 
that receded slowly, leaving an odd sense of 
loneliness. But at the moment that the feel- 
ing came and passed her attention was 
claimed in another direction. A slight, fair- 
haired boy forced his way towards her 
through the press of people that filled the 
corridor. 

“Mrs. Chileote!” he exclaimed. “Can I 
believe my luck in finding you alone?” 

Eve laughed. It seemed that there was re- 
lief in her laugh. “How absurd you are, 
Bobby!” she said, kindly. “But you are 
wrong. My husband is here,—I am waiting 
for him.” 

Blessington looked round. “Oh!” he said. 
“Indeed!” Then he relapsed into silence. 
He was the soul of good-nature, but those who 
knew him best knew that Chilcote’s summary 
change of secretaries had rankled. Eve, con- 
scious of the little jar, made haste to 
smooth it away. 

“Tell me about yourself!” she said. “ What 
have you been doing?” 

Blessington looked at her, then smiled 
again, his buoyancy restored. “ Doing?” he 
said. “Oh, calling every other afternoon at 
Grosvenor Square—only to find that a certain 
lady is never at home.” 

At his tone Eve laughed again. The boy 
with his frank and ingenuous nature had be- 
guiled many a dull hour for her in past days, 
and she had missed him not a little when his 
place had been filled by Greening. 

“ But I mean seriously, Bobby. 
thing good turned up?” 

Blessington made a wry face. “ Something 
is on its way—that’s why I am on duty to- 
night. Old Bramfell and the pater are work- 
ing it between them. So if Lady Bramfell 
or Lady Astrupp happen to drop a fan or a 
handkerchief this evening, I’ve got to be here 
to pick it up. See?” 

“ As you picked up my fans and handker- 
chiefs last year—and the year before?” Eve 
smiled. 

Blessington’s face suddenly looked grave. 
“T wish you hadn’t said that,” he said. Then 


Has some- 
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he paused abruptly. Out of the hum of talk 
behind them a man’s laugh sounded. It was 
not loud, but it was a laugh that one seldom 
hears in a London drawing - room — it ex- 
pressed interest, amusement, and in an inex- 
plicable way it seemed also to express strength. 

Eve and Blessington both turned involun- 
tarily. 

“ By Jove!” said Blessington. 

Eve said nothing. 

Loder was parting with Lakeley, and his 
was the laugh that had attracted them both. 
The interest excited by his talk was still 
reflected in his face and bearing as he made 
his way towards them. 

“By Jove!” said Blessington again. 
never realized that Chilcote was so tall.” 

Again Eve said nothing. But silently and 
with a more subtle meaning she found her- 
self echoing Blessington’s words. 

Until he was quite close to her, Loder did 
not seem to see her. Then he stopped quietly. 

“T was speaking to Lakeley,” he said. “ He 
wants me to dine with him one night at 
Cadogan Gardens.” 

But Eve was silent, waiting for him to ad- 
dress Blessington. She glanced at him quick- 
ly, but though their eyes met he did not 
catch the meaning that lay in hers. It was 
a difficult moment. She had known him in- 
credibly, almost unpardonably, absent-mind- 
ed, but it had invariably been when he was 
suffering from “ nerves,” as she phrased it to 
herself. But to-night he was obviously in the 
possession of unclouded faculties. She color- 
ed slightly and glanced under her lashes at 
Blessington. Had the same idea struck him, 
she wondered. But he was studiously study- 
ing a suit of Chinese armor that stood close 
by in a niche of the wall. 

“Bobby has been keeping me amused while 
you talked to Mr. Lakeley,” she said, 
pointedly. 

Directly addressed, Loder turned and look- 
ed at Blessington. “ How d’you do?” he said, 
with doubtful cordiality. The name of Bobby 
conveyed nothing to him. 

To his surprise, Eve looked annoyed, and 
Blessington’s fresh-colored face deepened in 
tone. With a slow, uncomfortable sensation 
he was aware of having struck a wrong note. 

There was a short, unpleasant pause. Then, 
more by intuition than actual sight, Blessing- 
ton saw Eve’s eyes turn from him to Loder, 
and with quick tact he saved the situation. 

“How d’you do, sir?” he responded, with 
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a smile. “I congratu- 
late you on looking so 
—so uncommon well. 
I was just telling Mrs. 
Chileote that I hold a 
commission for Lady 
Bramfell to-night. I’m 
a sort of scout at pres- 
ent—reporting on the 
outposts.” He spoke 
fast and without much 
meaning, but his boyish 
voice eased the strain. 

Eve thanked him with 
a smile. “Then we 
mustn’t interfere with 
a person on active serv- 
ice,” she said. “ Be- 
sides, we have our own 
duties to get through.” 
She smiled again, and, 
touching Loder’s arm, 
indicated the reception- 
rooms. 

When they entered 
the larger of the two 
rooms Lady Branifell 
was still receiving her 
guests, She was a tall 
and angular woman 
who, except for a cer- 
tain beauty of hands 
and feet and a certain 
similarity of voice, pos- 
sessed nothing in com- 
mon with her sister 
Lillian. She was speak- 
ing to a group of people 
as they approached, and 
the first sound of her 
sweet and rather drawling tones touched 
Loder with a curious momentary feeling— 
a vague suggestion of awakened memories. 
Then the suggestion vanished as she turned 
and greeted Eve. 

“Tow sweet of you to come!” she mur- 
mured. And it seemed to Loder that a more 
spontaneous smile lighted up her face. Then 
she extended her hand to him. “And you 
too!” she added. “Though I fear we shall 
bore you dreadfully.” 

Watching her with interest, he saw the 
change of expression as her eyes turned from 
Eve to him, and noticed a colder tone in her 
voice as she addressed him directly. The ob- 


servation moved him to self-assertion. 
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BUT EVE WAS SILENT, WAITING FOR HIM TO ADDRESS BLESSINGTON. 


“ That’s a poor compliment to me,” he said. 
“To be bored is surely only a polite way of 
being inane.” 

Lady Bramfell smiled. 
claimed. 
tation ?” 

Loder laughed a little. “The smaller it is, 
the more defending it needs,” he replied. 

Another stream of arrivals swept by them 
as he spoke; Eve smiled at their hostess and 
moved across the room, and he perforce fol- 
lowed. As he gained her side the little court 
about Lady Bramfell was left well in the 
rear, the great throng at the farther end of 
the room was not yet reached, and for the 
moment they were practically alone. 


“What!” she ex- 
“You defending your social repu- 
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There was a certain uneasiness in that mo- 
ment of companionship. It seemed to him 
that Eve wished to speak, but hesitated. 
Once or twice she opened and closed the fan 
that she was carrying, then at last, as if by 
an effort, she turned and looked at him. 

“ Why were you so cold to Bobby Blessing- 
ton?” she asked. “ Doesn’t it seem discour- 
teous to ignore him as you did?” 

Her manner was subdued. It was not the 
annoyed manner that one uses to a man 
when he has behaved ill; it was the ex- 
planatory tone one might adopt towards an 
incorrigible child. Loder felt this; but the 
gist of a remark always came to him first— 
its mode of expression later. The fact that it 
was Blessington whom he had encountered— 
Blessington to whom he had spoken with 
vague politeness—came to him with a sense of 
unpleasantness. He was not to blame in the 
matter, nevertheless he blamed himself. He 
was annoyed that he should have made the 
slip in Eve’s presence. 

They were moving forward, nearing the 
press of people in the second room, when Eve 
spoke, and the fact filled him with an added 
sense of annoyance. People smiled and bowed 
to her from every side; one woman leant for- 
ward as they passed and whispered something 
in her ear. Again the sensation of futility 
and vexation filled him; again he realized 
how palpable was the place she held in the 
world. Then, as his feelings reached their 
height and speech seemed forced upon 
him, a small man with a round, red face, 
eatching a glimpse of Eve, darted from a 
circle of people gathered in one of the win- 
dows and came quickly towards them. With 
an unjust touch of irritation he recognized 
Lord Bramfell. 

Again the sense of Eve’s aloofness stung 
him as their host approached. In another mo- 
ment she would be lost to him amongst this 
throng of strangers—claimed by them as 
by right. 

“Eve—” he said, involuntarily and under 
his breath. 

She half paused and turned towards him. 
“Yes?” she said; and he wondered if it was 
his imagination that made the word sound 
slightly eager. 

“ About that matter of Blessington—” he 
began. Then he stopped. Bramfell had 
reached them. 

The little man came up smiling and with 
an outstretched hand. “There’s no penalty 
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for separating husband and wife, is there, 
Mrs. Chileote? How are you, Chilcote?” He 
turned from one to the other with the quick, 
noiseless manner that always characterized 
him. 

Loder turned aside to hide his vexation, 
but Eve greeted their host with her usual self- 
possessed smile. 

“You are exempt from all penalties to- 
night,” she said. Then she turned to greet 
the members of his party who had strolled 
across from the window in his wake. 

As she moved aside Bramfell looked at 
Loder. “ Well, Chilcote, have you dipped 
into the future yet?” he asked, with a laugh. 

Loder echoed the laugh but said nothing. 
In his uncertainty at the question he re- 
verted to his old resource of silence. 

Bramfell raised his eyebrows. “What!” he 
said. “Don’t tell me that my sister-in-law 
hasn’t engaged you as a victim.” Then he 
turned in Eve’s direction. “ You’ve heard of 
our new departure, Mrs. Chilcote ?” 

Eve looked round from the lively group by 
which she was surrounded. “ Lady Astrupp’s 
erystal-gazing? Why, of course!” she said. 
“ She should make a very beautiful seer. We 
are all quite curious.” 

Bramfell pursed up his lips. “She has a 
very beautiful tent at the end of the conserv- 
atory. It took five men as many days to 
rig it up. We couldn’t hear ourselves talk, 
for hammering. My wife said it made her 
feel quite philanthropic, it reminded her so 
much of a charity bazar.” 

Everybody laughed; and at the same mo- 
ment Blessington came quickly across the 
room and joined the group. 

“Hallo!” he said. “Anybody seen Wit- 
cheston? He’s next on my list for the crystal 
business.” 

Again the whole party laughed, and Bram- 
fell, stepping forward, touched Blessington’s 
arm in mock seriousness. 

“ Witcheston is playing bridge like a sensi- 
ble man,” he said. “Leave him in peace, 
Bobby.” 

Blessington made a comical grimace. “ But 
I’m working this on commercial principles,” 
he said. “TI keep the list, names and hours 
complete, and Lady Astrupp gazes, in blissful 
ignorance as to who her victims are. The 
whole thing is great—simple and statistical.” 

“For goodness’ sake, Bobby, shut up!” 
Bramfell’s round eyes were twinkling with 
amusement. 
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“But my system—” 

“Systems! Ah, we all had them when we 
were as young as you are!” 

“ And they all had flaws, Bobby,” Eve broke 
in. “We were always finding gaps that had 
to be filled up. Never mind about Lord Wit- 
cheston. Get a substitute; it won’t count—if 
Lady Astrupp doesn’t know.” 

Blessington wavered as she spoke. His eyes 
wandered round the party, and again rested 
on Bramfell. 

“ Not me, Bobby! Remember I’ve breathed 
crystals—practically lived on them—for the 
last week. Now, there’s Chilcote—’ Again 
his eyes twinkled. 

All eyes were turned on Loder, though one 
or two strayed surreptitiously to Eve. She, 
seeming sensitive to the position, laughed 
quickly. 

“A very good idea!” she said, hastily. 
“Who wants to see the future, if not a poli- 
tician ?”’ 

Loder glanced from her to Blessington. 
Then, with a very feminine impulse, she 
settled the matter beyond dispute. 

“Please use your authority, Bobby,” she 
said. “And when you’ve got him safely 
under canvas, come back to me. It’s years 
since we’ve had a talk.” She nodded and 
smiled, then instantly turned to Bramfell 
with some trivial remark. 

For a second Loder waited, then with a 
movement of resignation he laid his hand on 
Blessington’s arm. “Very well!” he said. 
“But if my fate is black, witness it was my 
wife who sent me to it.” His faint pause on 
the word wife, the mention of the word itself 
in the presenee of these people, had a savor 
of recklessness. The small discomfiture of 
his earlier slip vanished before it; he ex- 
perienced a strong reaction of confidence in 
his luck. With a cool head, a steady step, and 
a friendly pressure of the fingers on Bless- 
ington’s arm, he allowed himself to be drawn 
across the reception-rooms, through the long 
corridors, and down the broad flight of steps 
that led to the conservatory. 

The conservatory was a feature of the 
Bramfell town house, and to Loder it came 
as something wonderful and unlooked-for— 
with its clustering green branches, its slight, 
unoppressive scents, its temperately pleasant 
atmosphere. He felt no wish to speak as, 
still guided by Blessington, he passed down 
the shadowy paths that in the half-light had 
the warmth and mystery of a southern gar- 
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den. Here and there from the darkness came 
the whispering of a voice or the sound of a 
laugh, bringing with them the necessary 
touch of life. Otherwise the place was still. 

Absorbed by the air of solitude, contrast- 
ing so remarkably with the noise and crowded 
glitter left behind in the reception-rooms, he 
had moved half-way down the long green aisle 
before the business in hand came back to 
him with a sudden sense of annoyance. It 
seemed so paltry to mar the quiet of the 
place with the absurdity of a side-show. He 
turned to Blessington with a touch of abrupt- 
ness. 

“ What am I expected to do?” he asked. 

Blessington looked up, surprised. “ Why, I 
thought, sir—” he began. Then he instantly 
altered his tone. “Oh, just enter into the 
Spirit of the thing. Lady Astrupp won’t put 
much strain on your credulity, but she’ll 
make a big call on your solemnity.” He 
laughed. 

He had an infectious laugh, and Loder re- 
sponded to it. 

“ But what am I to do?” he persisted. 

“Oh, nothing, sir. Being the priestess, she 
naturally demands acolytes; but she’ll let you 
know that she holds the prior place. The 
tent is so fixed that she sees nothing beyond 
your hands; so there’s absolutely no de- 
lusion.” He laughed once more. Then sud- 
denly he lowered his voice and slackened his 
steps. “ Here we are!” he whispered, in pre- 
tended awe. 

At the end of the path the space widened 
to the full breadth of the conservatory. The 
light was dimmer, giving an added impression 
of distance; away to the left Loder heard the 
sound of splashing water, and on his right 
hand he caught his first glimpse of the tent 
that was his goal. 

It was an artistic little structure—a pa- 
vilion formed of silky fabric that showed 
bronze in the light of an Oriental lamp that 
hung above its entrance. As they drew 
closer a man emerged from it. He stood for 
a moment in uncertainty, looking about him; 
then catching sight of them, he came forward 
laughing. 

“By George!” he exclaimed, “it’s as dark 
as limbo in there! I didn’t see you at first. 
But I say, Blessington, it’s a beastly shame to 
have that thunder-cloud barrier shutting off 
the sorceress. If she gazes at the crystal, 
mayn’t we have something to gaze at too?” 

Blessington laughed. “You want too 
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much, Galltry,” he said. “Lady Astrupp 
understands the value of the unattainable. 
Come along, sir!” he added to Loder, draw- 
ing him forward with an energetic pressure of 
the arm. 

Loder responded, and as he did so a flicker 
of curiosity touched his mind for the first 
time. He wondered for an instant who this 
woman was who aroused so much comment. 
And with the speculation came the remem- 
brance of how he had assured Chilcote that on 
one point at least he was invulnerable. He 
had spoken then from the height of a past ex- 
perience—an experience so fully passed that 
he wondered now if it had been as staple a 
guarantee as he had then believed. Man’s 
eapacity for outliving is astonishingly com- 
plete. The long-ago incident in the Italian 
mountains had faded, like a crayon study in 
which the tones have merged and gradually 
lost character. The past had paled before the 
present—as golden hair might pale before 
black. The simile came with apparent ir- 
relevance. Then again Blessington pressed 
his arm. 

“Now, sir!” he said, drawing away and 
lifting the curtain that hung before the en- 
trance of the tent. 

Loder looked at the amused, boyish face 
lighted by the hanging lamp, and smiled 
pleasantly, then with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders he entered the pavilion, and the curtain 
fell behind him. 


CHAPTER XV 


N entering the pavilion, Loder’s first 
feeling was one of annoyed awkward- 
ness at finding himself in almost total 

darkness. Then, as his eyes grew accustomed 
to the gloom, the feeling vanished and the 
absurdity of the position came to his mind. 

The tent was small, heavily draped with 
silk and smelling of musk. It was divided 
into two sections by an immovable curtain 
that hung from the roof to within a few feet 
of the floor. The only furniture on Loder’s 
side was one low chair, and the only light a 
faint radiance that, coming from the invisible 
half of the pavilion, spread across the floor in 
a pale band. For a short space he stood 
uncertain, then his hesitation was brought to 
an end. 

“Please sit down,” said a low, soft voice. 

For a further moment he stood undecided. 
The voice sounded so unexpectedly near. In 


the quiet and darkness of the place it seemed 
to possess a disproportionate weight—almost 
the weight of a familiar thing. Then with a 
sudden, unanalyzed touch of relief he located 
the impression. It was the similarity to Lady 
Bramfell’s sweet, slow tones that had stirred 
his mind. With a sense of satisfaction he 
drew the chair forward and sat down. 

Then for the first time he saw that on the 
other side of the gauze partition, and below it 
by a few inches, was a small table of polished 
wood, on which stood an open book, a crystal 
ball, and a gold dish filled with ink. These 
were arranged on the side of the table nearest 
to him, the further side being out of his range 
of vision. An amused interest touched him 
as he made his position more comfortable. 
Whoever this woman was, she had an eye 
for stage management, she knew how to mar- 
shal her effects. He found himself waiting 
with some curiosity for the next injunction 
from behind the curtain. 

“The art of crystal-gazing,” began the 
sweet, slow voice after a pause, “ is one of the 
oldest known arts.” Loder sat forward. The 
thought of Lady Bramfell mingled discon- 
certingly with some other thought more dis- 
tant and less easy to secure. 

“To obtain the best results,” went on the 
seer, “the subject lays his uncovered hands 
outspread upon a smooth surface.” It was 
evident that the invisible priestess was read- 
ing from the open book, for when the word 
“ surface ” was reached there was a slight stir 
that indicated the changing of position; and 
when the voice came again it was in a differ- 
ent tone. 

“Please lay your hands, palms downwards, 
upon the table.” 

Loder smiled to himself in the darkness. 
He pictured Chilcote with his nerves and his 
impatience going through this ordeal; then in 
good-humored silence he leant forward and 
obeyed the command. His hands rested on 
the smooth surface of the table in the bar of 
light from the unseen lamp. - 

There was a second in which the seer was 
silent; then he fancied that she raised her 
head. 

“You must take off your rings,” she said, 
smoothly. “Any metal interferes with the 
sympathetic current.” 

At any other time Loder would have laugh- 
ed; but the request so casually and graciously 
made sent all possibility of irony far into the 
background. The thought of Chilcote and of 
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the flaw in their 
otherwise flawless scheme 
rose to his mind, In- 
stinctively he half with- 
drew his hands. 

“Where is the sympa- 
thetic current ?” he asked, 
quietly. His thoughts 
were busy with the ques- 
tion of whether he would 
or would not be justified 
in beating an undignified 
retreat. 

“ Between you and me, 
of course,” said the voice, 
softly. It sounded lan- 
guid, but very rational. 
The idea of retreat seem- 
ed suddenly theatrical. 
In this world of low 
voices and shaded lights 
people never adopted ex- 
treme measures—no occa- 
sion made a scene practi- 
cable, or even allowable. 
He leant back slowly, 
while he summed up the 
situation. If by any un- 
luclfy chance this woman 
knew Chileote to have 
adopted jewelry and had 
seen the designs of his 
rings, the sight of his 
own scarred finger would 
suggest question and 
comment; if, on the other 
hand, he left the pavilion 
without excuse, or if, 
without apparent reason, 
he refused to remove the rings, he opened up a 
new difficulty—a fresh road to curiosity. It 
came upon him with unusual quickness—the 
obstacles to, and the need for, a speedy de- 
cision, He glanced round the tent, then un- 
consciously he straightened his shoulders. 
After all, he had stepped into a tight corner, 
but there was no need to cry out in squeezing 
his way back. Then he realized that the soft, 
ingratiating tones were sounding once more: 

“It’s the passing of my hands over yours, 
while 1 look into the crystal, that sets up 
sympathy ”—a slender hand moved swiftly 
into the light and picked up the ball—“ and 
makes my eyes see the pictures in your mind. 
Now, will you please take off your rings?” 

The very naturalness of the request dis- 
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THE TABLE. 


armed him. It was a risk. But, as Chilcote 
had said, risk was the salt of life! 

“T’m afraid you think me very trouble- 
some.” The voice came again, delicately low 
and conciliatory. 

For a brief second Loder wondered uncer- 
tainly how long or how well Chilcote knew 
Lady Astrupp; then he dismissed the question. 
Chileote had never mentioned her until to- 
night, and then casually as Lady Bramfell’s 
sister. What a coward he was becoming in 
throwing the dice with Fate! Without 
further delay he drew off the rings, slipped 
them into his pocket, and replaced his hands 
on the smooth table-top. 

Then, at the moment that he replaced them, 
a peculiar thing occurred. 
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From the further side of the dark partition 
came the quick rustling stir of a skirt, and 
the slight scrape of a chair pushed either 
backward or forward. Then there was si- 
lence. 

Now silence can suggest anything, from 
profound thought to imbecility; but in this 
case its suggestion was nil. That something 
had happened, that some change had taken 
place, was as patent to Loder as the darkness 
of the ceiling or the band of light that crossed 
the floor, but what had occasioned it or what 
it stood for he made no attempt to decide. He 
sat bitingly conscious of his hands spread 
open on the table under the scrutiny of eyes 
that were invisible to him—vividly aware of 
the awkwardness of his position. He felt with 
instinctive certainty that a new chord had 
been struck; but a man seldom acts on in- 
stinetive certainties. If the exposure of his 
hands had struck this fresh note, then any 
added action would but heighten the di- 
lemma. He sat silent and motionless. 

Whether his impassivity had any bearing 
on the moment, he had no way of knowing; 
but no further movement came from behind 
the partition. Whatever the emotions that 
had caused the sharp swish of skirts and the 
sharp serape of the chair, they had evidently 
subsided or been dominated by other feelings. 

The next indicaticn of life that came to 
him was the laying down of the crystal ball. It 
was laid back upon the table with a slight jerk 
that indicated a decision come to; and almost 
simultaneously the seer’s voice came to him 
again. Her tone was lower now than it had 
been before, and its extreme ease seemed 
slightly shaken—whether by excitement, sur- 
prise, or curiosity, it was impossible to say. 

“You will think it strange—” she began. 
“You will think—” Then she stopped. 

There was a pause, as though she waited for 
some help, but Loder remained mute. In 
difficulty a silent tongue and a cool head are 
usually man’s best weapons. 

His silence was disconcerting. He heard 
her stir again. 

“You will think it strange—” she began 
once more. Then quite suddenly she checked 
and controlled her voice. “ You must forgive 
me for what I am going to say,” she said, in 
a completely different tone, “but crystal- 
gazing is such an illusive thing. Directly 
you put your hands upon the table I felt that 
there would be no result; but I wouldn’t ad- 
mit the defeat. Women are such keen 
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anglers that they can never acknowledge that 
any fish, however big, has slipped the hook.” 
She laughed softly. 

At the sound of the laugh Loder shifted 
his position for the first time. He could not 
have told why, but it struck him with a slight 
sense of confusion. A precipitate wish to rise 
and pass through the doorway into the wider 
spaces of the conservatory came to him, 
though he made no attempt to act upon it. 
He knew that, for some inexplicable reason, 
this woman behind the screen had lied to him 
—in the controlling of her speech, in her 
change of voice. There had been one moment 
in which an impulse or an emotion, had al- 
most found voice; then training, instinct, or 
it might have been diplomacy, had conquered, 
and the moment had passed. There was a 
riddle in the very atmosphere of the place— 
and he abominated riddles. 

But Lady Astrupp was absorbed in her own 
concerns. Again she changed her position; 
and to Loder, listening attentively, it seemed 
that she leant forward and examined his 
hands afresh. The sensation was so acute 
that he withdrew them involuntarily. 

Again there was a confused rustle; the 
crystal ball rolled from the table, and the 
seer laughed quickly. Obeying a strenuous 
impulse, Loder rose. 

He had no definite notion of what he ex- 
pected or what he must avoid. He was only 
conscious that the pavilion, with its silk 
draperies, its scent of musk, and its intolera- 
ble secrecy was no longer endurable. He 
felt cramped and confused in mind and 
muscle. He stood for a second to straighten 
his limbs; then he turned, and moving di- 
rectly forward, passed through the portiére. 

After the dimness of the pavilion, the con- 
servatory seemed comparatively bright; but 
without waiting to grow accustomed to the 
altered light, he moved onward with de- 
liberate haste. The long green alley was 
speedily traversed; in his eyes it no longer 
possessed greenness, no longer suggested 
freshness or repose. It was simply a means to 
the end upon which his mind was set. 

As he passed up the flight of steps he drew 
his rings from his pocket and slipped them 
on again. Then he stepped into the glare 
of the thronged corridor. 

Some one hailed him as he passed through 
it, but with Chilcote’s most absorbed manner 
he hurried on. Through the door of the sup- 
per-room he caught sight of Blessington and 
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Eve, and then for the first time his expression 
changed. He walked directly towards them. 

“ Eve,” he said, “will you excuse me! I 
have a word to say to Blessington.” 

She glanced at him in momentary surprise; 
then she smiled in her quiet, self-possessed 
way. 

“ Of course!” she said. “ I’ve been wanting 
a chat with Millicent Gower, but Bobby has 
required so much entertaining—” She smiled 
again, this time at Blessington, and moved 
away towards a pale girl in green who was 
standing alone. 

Instantly she had turned, Loder took Bless- 
ington’s arm. 

“T know you’re tremendously busy,” he be- 
gan, in an excellent imitation of Chilcote’s 
hasty manner—“ I know you’re tremendously 
busy, but I’m in a fix.” One glance at Bless- 
ington’s healthy, ingenuous face told him 
that plain speaking was the method to 
adopt. 

“Indeed, sir?” 
was on the alert. 

“Yes. And I—I want your help.” 

The boy reddened. That Chilecote should 
appeal to him stirred him to an uneasy feel- 
ing of pride and uncertainty. 

Loder saw his advantage and pressed it 
home. “ It’s come about through this crystal- 
gazing business. I’m afraid I didn’t play my 
part—rather made an ass of myself; I 
wouldn’t swallow the thing, and—and Lady 
Astrupp—” He paused, measuring Blessing- 
ton with a glance. “ Well, my dear boy, you 
—you know what women are!” 

Blessington was only twenty-three. He 
reddened again, and assumed an air of pro- 


In a moment Blessington 
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fundity. “1 know, sir,” he said, with a shake 
of the head. 

Loder’s sense of humor was keen, but he 
kept a grave face. “I knew you’d catch my 
meaning; but I want you to do something 
more. If Lady Astrupp should ask you who 
was in her tent this past ten minutes, I want 
you—” Again he stopped, looking at his com- 
panion’s face. 

“Yes, sir?” 

“T want you to tell an immaterial lie for 
me.” 

Blessington returned his glance; then he 
laughed a little uncomfortably. “ But surely, 
sir—” 

“She recognized me, you mean?” Loder’s 
eyes were as keen as steel. 

“ Yes.” 

“Then you’re wrong. She didn’t.” 

Blessington’s eyebrows went up. 

There was silence. Loder glanced across 
the room. Eve had parted from the girl in 
green, and was moving towards them, ex- 
changing smiles and greetings as she came. 

“My wife is coming back,” he said. “ Will 
you do this for me, Blessington? It—it will 
smooth things—”’ He spoke quickly, con- 
tinuing to watch Eve. As he had hoped, 
Blessington’s eyes turned im the same direc- 
tion. “’T will smooth matters,” he repeated, 
“smooth them in—in a domestic way that I 
can’t explain.” 

The shot told. Blessington looked round. 

“Right, sir!” he said. “ You may leave it 
to me.” And before Loder could speak again, 
he had turned and disappeared into the 
crowd. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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The day is fair with golden glow, song stirs the brooklet’s lip, 
And down the leafy avenues gay swallows dart and dip; 

A balmy odor scents the air, soft winds low-laden bring 

The breath of violets—and yet, one cannot help remembering ! 


The lamps are lit, the blazing fire paints fancies on the floor, 
Close by the hearth I sit and hold a book of poet-lore; 

I part the curtains, peaceful stars their benediction bring, 

Across the sea the moon—and yet, one cannot help remembering ! 
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. . » He said that the intelligence of this 
ting.”—La BRUYERE. 


HE is beautiful, with that 
beauty which the years most 
slowly change. They trans- 
form it without diminishing 
it, and in order to replace too 
fragile graces by charms that 
appear a little more grave and 
a little less touching only because they are felt 
to be more lasting. Her body promises to re- 
tain for a long time, until the first shock of old 
age, the pure and supple lines that dignify 
longing; and, without knowing why, one is 
sure that it will keep its promise. Her flesh, 
intelligent as a glance, is incessantly re- 
newed by the mind that quickers it and 
dares not assume a wrinkle, displace a flower, 
nor disturb a curve admired by love. 





II 

It was not enough that she should be the one 
virile friend, the equal comrade, the nearest 
and deepest companion, of the life which she 
had linked to her own. The star which would 
have her perfect and which she had learned 
not to resist would also have her remain the 
lover of whom one wearies not. Friendship 
without love, like love without friendship, is 
but a half-happiness that makes men sad. 
They enjoy the one only to regret the other; 
and, finding but a mutilated joy on life’s 
fairest two hilltops, they persuade themselves 
that the human soul can never be perfectly 
happy. 

Tit 

Around her summit, reason, the purest that 
can illumine a being, keeps watch; but it 
displays only the grace and not the effort 
of light. Nothing appeared to me colder than 
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fair lady was like a diamond in a handsome set- 


reason, unttl I had seen it thus play around 
the brow of a young woman, like the lamp of 
the sanctuary in the hands of a laughing, in- 
nocent child. The lamp leaves nothing in the 
shade; but the harshness of its rays does not 
pass the inner circle of life, whereas their 
smiles beautify all that they touch without. 

Her conscience is so natural and so sound 
that we do not hear it breathe and that she 
appears unaware of its existence. She is in- 
flexible towards the activity which she directs, 
but with such ease that she seems to be stop- 
ping to rest or to bend over a flower, when 
she is with all her strength resisting an un- 
just feeling or thought. A movement, an in- 
genuous and sprightly phrase, a tear that 
laughs, dissembles the secret of the deep 
struggle. All that she has acquired has the 
grace of instinct; and all that is instinctive 
has become innocent. Of all the fentinine 
passions, none has perished, none is a pris- 
oner, for all are needed, the humblest and 
most futile and the greatest and most dan- 
gerous alike, to form the perfume that love 
loves to breathe. But, although not held in 
bondage, they live in a sort of enchanted gar- 
den whence they do not dream of escaping, 
where they lose the desire to do harm, and 
where the smaller and more useless, unable 
to remain inactive, amuse and divert the 
greater. 

IV 

She has, therefore, by way of an adornment, 
all the passions and all the weaknesses of 
womankind ; and, thanks to the gods, she does 
not present that still-born perfection which 
possesses all the virtues without being vivi- 
fied by a single defect. In what imaginary 
world do we find a virtue that is not grafted 
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upon a defect? A virtue is but a vice that 
raises instead of lowering itself; and a good 
quality is but a defect that has turned itself 
to use, 

How should she have the necessary energy 
if she were deprived of ambition and pride? 
How could she thrust aside unjust obstacles 
if she did not possess a reserve of selfishness 
proportionate to the lawful exigencies of her 
life? How should she be ardent and fond if 
she were not sensual? How should she be 
kind if she were not a little weak? How 
should she be trustful if she were not often 
too eredulous? How should she be beautiful 
if she knew not mirrors and did not seek to 
please? How should she preserve her femi- 
nine grace if she had no innocent vanities? 
How should she be generous if she were not 
a little improvident? How should she be 
just if she were unable to be hard? How 
brave if she were not rash? How should she 
be devoted and capable of sacrifice if she 
never escaped from the control of icy reason? 
What we call virtues and vices are the same 
forces passing along a life. They change 
their name according to the direction in 
which they go: to the left, they fall into the 
shallows of ugliness, selfishness, and folly; 
to the right, they climb to the highlands of 
nobleness, generosity, and intelligence. They 
are good or bad according to what they do, 
and not according to the title which they bear. 


V 

When a man’s virtues are depicted for us, 
they are represented in the effort of action; 
but those which are admired in a woman al- 
ways infer a model as motionless as a beau- 
tiful statue in a marble gallery. She is an 
inconsistent image, a tissue of vices quiescent, 
of inert qualities, of slumbering epithets, of 
passive movements, of negative forces. She is 
chaste because she has no senses, she is kind 
because she does harm to none, she is just 
because she does not act, she is patient and 
resigned because she is devoid of energy, she 
is indulgent because none offends her, or for- 
giving because she has not the courage to 
resist; she is charitable because she allows 
herself to be stripped or because her charity 
deprives her of nothing; she is faithful, she 
is loyal, she is submissive, she is devoted be- 
cause all thog® virtues are able to live in 
emptiness and to blossom on a dead woman’s 
bedy. But what shall happen if the image 
takes life and comes forth from her retreat to 
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enter upon a life in which all that does not 
take part in the movement which surrounds 
her becomes a pitiful or dangerous wreck ? 
Is it still a virtue to keep faithful to an ill- 
chosen or morally extinguished love, or to re- 
main subject to an unintelligent or unjust 
master? Is to refrain from harming enough 
to make one kind, to refrain from lying 
enough to make one true? There is the 
morality of those who keep to the banks of 
the great river and the morality of those who 
ascend the stream. There is the morality of 
sleep, and that of action; the morality of 
shadow, and that of light; and the virtues of 
the first, which might be described as hollow 
or intaglio virtues, must needs rise, stand up, 
and become virtues in high relief, if they are 
to remain virtues in the second. The matter 
and the lines perhaps remain identical, but 
the values are exactly reversed. Patience, 
mildness, submissiveness, confidence, renun- 
ciation, resignation, devotion, sacrifice, all 
fruits of passive goodness, become, if we re- 
move them, such as they are, into the stern 
outer life, no more than weakness, servility, 
indifference, unconsciousness, indolence, un- 
constraint, folly, or cowardice, and must, 
if they are to keep at the necessary level, the 
source of goodness from which they spring, 
be able to develop into energy, firmness, ob- 
stinacy, prudence, indignation, and revolt. 
Loyalty, which has scarce anything to fear 
so long as it does not stir, must be careful 
lest it be duped and surrender its arms to the 
enemy. Chastity, which sat waiting with eyes 
closed and hands folded, has the right to 
change into passion, which shall decide and 
settle destiny. And the same consecutively 
with all the virtues that have a name as with 
those that are as yet unnamed. 

Next, it is a problem to know which is 
preferable, active or passive life, that which 
mingles with men and events or that which 
shuns them. Is there a moral law that im- 
poses the one or the other, or has each the 
right to make his choice according to his 
tastes, his character, his aptitudes? Is it 
better or worse that the active or the passive 
virtues should stand in the foreground? It 
may, I think, be stated that the former always 
imply the second, but that the converse is not 
true. Thus, the woman of whom I speak is 
the more capable of devotion and sacrifice in 
so much as she has the strength to ward off 
their overwhelming necessity longer than 
any other. She will not cultivate sadness or 
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suffering vaguely, as a means of expiation or 
purification; but she is able to accept and 
go in search of them with ingenuous ardor, 
in order to save those whom she loves a 
small affliction or a great sorrow which she 
feels herself strong enough to face alone and 
to overcome in silence in her secret heart. 
How often have I not seen her force back 
tears ready to gush forth under unjust re- 
proaches, while her lips, on which flickered a 
fevered smile, held back, with almost invisible 
courage, the word which would have justified 
her, but which would have crushed him who 
misjudged her. For, like all just and good 
beings, she had naturally to undergo the petty 
injustice and the petty wickedness of those 
who hover indeterminately between good and 
evil and who hasten to abuse the indulgence 
or forgiveness too frequently obtained. There 
you have that which, better than any slack 
and weeping acquiescences, shows an ardent 
and potent reserve of love. 

Iphigenia, Antigone, or Sister of Charity, 
like every other woman, if necessary she will 
not ask Fate to wound her to the death, as 
though to be able to weigh at last, in the 
final struggle, the perhaps wonderful forces of 
an unexplored heart. She has learned to 
know their number and their weight in the 
peace and certainty of her conscience. Apart 
from one of those tests in which life brings 
us to a standstill at the relentless barriers of 
a fatality or an inexorable natural law, she 
will instinctively take another road to reach 
the end pointed out by duty. In any case, 
her devotion and sacrifice will never be re- 
signed; they will never abandon themselves 
to the perfidious sweetness of sorrow. Ever 
upon the watch, upon the defensive, and full 
of strenuous confidence, she will to the last 
moment seek the weak spot in the event that 
is crushing her. Her tears will be as pure, as 
gentle, as the tears of those who do not resist 
the insults of chance; but, instead of dim- 
ming her gaze, they will summon to it and 
multiply in it the light that consoles or saves. 


VI 


For the rest, the Arténice whom I have en- 
deavored to depict to you will, under the fea- 
tures which I have given her, appear either 
perfectly hateful or perfectly beautiful, ac- 
cording to the ideal which each of you carries 
within himself or believes himself to have 
met. There is no agreeing except on passive 
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virtues. These have, from the point of view 
of painting, an advantage which the others 
do not enjoy. It is easy to evoke resignation, 
abnegation, submissiveness, virginal modesty, 
humility, piety, renunciation, devotion, the 
spirit of sacrifice, simplicity, ingenuousness, 
candor, the whole silent and often afflicted 
group of woman’s powers scared away into 
life’s dim corners. The eye recognizes with 
emotion the familiar colors faded by the cen- 
turies; and the picture is always full of a 
plaintive grace. It would seem that those 
virtues cannot be mistaken and their very 
excesses make them more touching. But what 
an unusual and ungrateful face is worn by 
those which stand out, which assert them- 
selves, and which struggle without the gates! 
A mere nothing, a stray lock, a fold of a gar- 
ment that is not in its customary place, a 
tense muscle, makes them unpleasing or sus- 
picious, pretentious or hard. Woman has so 
long lived kneeling in the shadow that our 
prejudiced eyes find it difficult to seize the 
harmony of the first movements which she 
risks when rising to her feet in the light of 
day. 
VII 

But all that one can say when striving to 
paint the intimate portrait of a being bears 
but a very imperfect resemblance to the more 
precise image which our thoughts form in 
our minds at the moment when we are speak- 
ing of her; and this last image, in its turn, is 
but a sketch of the great likeness, living, pro- 
found, but incommunicable, which her pres- 
ence has imprinted in our heart, like the light 
on the sensitized plate. Compare the last 
proof with the first two: however exact, how- 
ever well impressed we may think these to be, 
they no longer offer more than the garlands 
and arabesques of frames more or less appro- 
priate to the subject which they await; but 
the genuine face, the authentic and integral 
being, with the only real good and evil which 
he contains beneath his apparently real vices 
and virtues, emerges from the shadow only at 
the immediate contact of two lives. The 
finest energies and the worst weaknesses add 
hardly anything to the mysterious entity that 
asserts itself, take hardly anything from it; 
and what is revealed is the very quality of its 
destiny. We then become aware that the ex- 
istence which we have before us, all the 
hidden possibilities of which only pass 
through our eyes to reach our soul, is really 
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that which it would wish to be, or will never 
be that which it loyally strives not to remain. 


Vill 


If it matters much to friendship and love, 
it matters but little to our instinctive sym- 
pathy that some one should be good or bad, 
do good or ill, provided that we accept the 
secret force that animates him. That secret 
force often reveals itself at the first meeting; 
sometimes, also, we learn to know it only after 
long habit. It has scarce anything in com- 
mon with the outward acts or even with the 
thoughts of the real person, who does not 
seem to be its exact representative, but its 
chance interpreter, by means of whom it 
manifests itself as it may. Thus, we have all 
of us, among those whom the seesaw of our 
days mingles with our existence, friends or 
associates whom we scarcely esteem, who have 
done us more than one ill office, and in whom 
we know that we can have no confidence. 
Nevertheless, we do not bring ourselves to de- 
spise them as they deserve and to thrust them 
from our path. Across and in spite of all 
that separates us and all that disfigures them, 
an averment in which we place a more solid 
and more organic belief than in all the ex- 
perience and all the arguments of reason, an 
obscure but invincible averment testifies to us 
that that man, were he to precipitate us into 
the most real and most grave misfortunes, is 
not our enemy in the general and eternal 
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plan of life. It may be that there is no sanc- 
tion for these sympathies end antipathies, and 
that nothing answers to them among either 
the visible or the invisible phenomena of which 
our existence is made up, or among the known 
or unknown fluids that form and maintain 
our physical or moral health, our feelings of 
joy or sadness, and the mobile and most im- 
pressionable medium in which our destiny 
floats. The fact, none the less, remains that 
there is here an undeniable force which plays 
a decisive part in the accomplishment of our 
happiness both in friendship and in love. 
This third affective power has regard to 
neither age nor sex, neither beauty nor ugli- 
ness; it is independent of physical or sexual 
attraction and of affinities of mind and char- 
acter. It is as it were the beneficent and gen- 
erous atmiosphere in which that attraction 
and those affinities bathe. To the absence of 
this third power, this vivifying atmosphere, 
from love are due all the misunderstandings, 
all the griefs, all the deceptions that disunite 
two beings who esteem, understand, and pas- 
sionately love each other. Since the nature 
of this power is unknown, it is given various 
obscure names. It is called the soul, the in- 
stinct, the unconscious or the subconscious, 
the divinity even. It probably emanates from 
the undefined organ that binds us to all that 
does not directly concern our individuality, 
to all that extends beyond it in time and 
space, in the past and in the future. 
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Paris, March 25, 1904. 

N Paris the whole month of January is 

devoted to festivals ushering in the new 

year; January is called the saint mois, 
and it is really not until Ash Wednesday has 
brought us to the penitential season of Lent 
that one is free to undertake something which 
pays. Yet in the aftermath of the holidays 
one feels the necessity of doing something 
profitable. The first page of the calendar 
of crime in the city of Paris for the year 
1904 records the arrest of a man for stealing 
a louis on the Sist of December. Taken be- 
fore the court, the magistrate demanded of 
the culprit why he had stolen the louis. 
“May it please you, Monsieur le Juge,” was 
the response, “I had to make the concierge 
a present on New-year’s day.” The magis- 
trate at once extended the warm hand of 
sympathy to the prisoner and discharged him. 
That in a way indicates the economic neces- 
sities created by Paris holidays. The pour- 
boire practice, bad enough every day of the 
year, becomes during the holiday season 
something absolutely confounding to the 
whole moral order. On New-year’s day this 
system of extortion, the more obnoxious for 
being sentimentalized, manifests a splendid 
climax in the expectations of the concierge 
and meanders through various stages of out- 
rage perpetrated by the demands of pretty 
nearly the whole Paris public. Myself, after 
paying the price of a happy New-year in 
Paris, I am again left earnestly questioning 
why it is that Americans in Paris are despised 
for being rich. Certainly it is impossible to 
live here without being rich; moreover, the 
French, generally speaking, appear to be a 
great deal richer than we are. Even in the 
instance of those enormously rich Americans 
who fill the dealers of the rue de la Paix dis- 
trict at once with delight in our dollars and 
contempt of ourselves,—these, our money 
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kings, are more than matched by actually 
countless Parisians, I, an American, pretty 
well familiarized with the display of Ameri- 
can wealth in its most favored localities at 
home, am never done marvelling at the money 
exhibited by the Paris world. In widely 
separated quarters, through simply vast ex- 
tents, one finds palatial residences and a scale 
of living maintained that make Newport and 
Fifth Avenue look simple and plain. Regard, 
for example, this incident: 

Monsieur Georges Menier, son of the 
deputy of Seine-et-Marne, recently married 
Mademoiselle Simone Legrand. The day be- 
fore the marriage, the Menier family gave a 
féte in honor of the bride-to-be, at their—I 
was about to say imperial—residence at Noisel 
in the environs of Paris. The Menier family 
own the village of Noisel, which comprises 
the great chateau of the master of the village, 
a superb farm, an enormous factory, and 
three hundred well-built brick houses with 
gardens occupied by the Menier working- 
men. On the oceasion of the féte, Mademoi- 
selle Legrand and a company of Parisian 
friends were conveyed to Noisel by a special 
train. As the train stopped at the station, in 
the midst of the blare of trumpets, the beat- 
ing of drums, and the screaming of all the 
voices of the great engines of the factory, 
and of the shouts of the Menier populace, the 
bridegroom-elect advanced to meet his fiancée 
and her companions. A huge banqueting-hall 
had been provided for the occasion, garlanded 
with flowers, hung with rich tapestries, and 
adorned with paintings and statuary. At the 
door of this structure stood two guards of 
the Menier domain, uniformed, hallebarde in 
hand, resting fixed, while a dozen young girls, 
ouvriéres of the Meniers, appointed as maids 
of honor, gowned in white, each carrying a 
golden lyre in the right hand, advanced to 
present a basket of flowers to the bride-elect. 
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Then the banquet was in order, and at this 
banquet several thousand persons were seated, 
including 2600 Menier ouvriers. The tables 
were arranged as for the banqueting of roy- 
alty. The Meniers, the bride-elect, and the in- 
timates of the family occupied a table on a 
raised platform; just below this, on three dif- 
ferent levels, were three other elaborately 
decorated long tables at which were seated 
the twelve maids of honor and several hun- 
dred more or less exalted guests, while the 
ouvriers, occupying the level of the vast salle, 
were seated at tables extending at right 
angles to those on high. The feast thus 
royally appointed, commencing at midday, 
continued until midnight. 

This event is fairly typical of how the Paris 
world spends money. If in any respect it 
fails to be characteristic, it is, perhaps, in 
that numberless Parisians—French people— 
in the instance of a marriage, the signing of a 
marriage contract, a christening, reception, 
ball, what not, furnishing the opportunity, 
spend a great deal more money, are even more 
regal and reckless in the réle of money kings. 
Why, then, our poor American money kings 
should stand, as they do here, reproached for 
being rich, I cannot imagine, unless it is that, 
being a young people, we are expected to come 
among these older ones always wearing, at 
best, a clean pinafore and keeping well in the 
background, as becomes the character of young 
barbarians which the French without doubt 
attribute to us. 

I was immensely entertained lately, being 
present at the school which my children at- 
tend, on the occasion of a féte given to the 
end of raising funds to promote the salvation 
of heathen children’s souls. The learned and 
kindly director, addressing the assemblage, be- 
sought us to be generous in donating money 
in order that missionaries may go forth to 
save the wretched little heathens—Africans, 
Americans,—then, no doubt suddenly recall- 
ing that he had some of the Americans present 
among his own pupils, he hastily added—“ les 
Américains, c’est-a-dire, les peaux-rouges.” 
As a matter of fact, however, the average 
French mind makes no practical distinction 
between Americans and redskins, and our 
riches, where we are found possessed of them, 
are accepted merely as a fearful and wonder- 
ful extension of our barbarity. 

Just at present an exquisitely artistic 
story by Georges Ohnet running in the Figaro 
admirably defines the French notion of 
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Americans. The story deals with the noble 
struggle of a young, exceptionally gifted, 
Paris musician against the temptation of 
marriage with an enormously wealthy Ameri- 
can girl. The French point of view of us ap- 
pears in the course of reasoning (as presented 
by M. Ohnet) by which “ Suzy,” the Ameri- 
can girl, arrives at the conclusion that she 
will have the Paris musical genius: 

“Tf I marry him, the United States shall 
henceforth be the first possessor of the works 
of this master. In our country all the arts 
are in a state so rudimentary, who can say 
that there is any art at all. But with Der- 
stal as my husband the art of music shall be 
made to exist there. After I marry him, I 
shall keep him in Paris until he scores a 
second triumph at the Opéra, and then I 
shall carry him to the other side. I shall es- 
tablish him there in the luxurious palace on 
Central Park which papa will give us, and 
then I shall have Derstal work only for art in 
the United States.” 

Who in the United States would fancy 
that an American girl, even a girl from Butte, 
Montana, would be so full of falsehoods, pa- 
triotism, and pessimism as to talk to herself 
like that? Yet this notion goes as a matter 
of course in Paris. 

The early part of the year here still wit- 
nesses the continuation of the visits begun 
with the jour de Van. On New-year’s day 
French people begin to pay visits, All the 
members of the family—relations intimate 
and remote—are first visited. Popular con- 
ceptions abroad concerning the decline of 
population in France convey little idea of the 
great and numerous extent of the family re- 
lation here. I am personally aware of several 
French families which on all festival occa- 
sions assemble to the number of 75 and 100, 
this not counting second and third cousins. 
The task of paying New-year’s visits neces- 
sarily consumes pretty nearly the whole social 
season. Among the family, the first visits 
are made by the younger members, who, in 
turn, are duly visited by the older ones. On 
the occasion of these visits every caller cere- 
moniously presents his or her wishes for hap- 
piness and good health for the new year, and 
all sally forth dressed in their very smartest 
clothes, each carrying, as a rule, a French 
bouquet. I know of nothing that makes me 
feel more hopelessly removed from the Ameri- 


can spirit of things than does a French 


bouquet. It is as bewilderingly pretty as the 
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Grand Palais ora Parisian ballet girl, and 
just as far away from the charm of nature. 
The brave, gay flowers are nearly all wired in 
order to be made to stand out in impossibly 
graceful attitudes, and yards of ribbon and 
tulle are used to produce marvels of color 
and effects which no mere flowers of God’s 
making could ever hope to accomplish. Won- 
derful as the bouquets they bear, and brave 
as the gay, wired flowers, are the old women 
one sees forming a large part of the passing 
throng of New-year’s visitors. The spirit of 
Napoleon, for which one searches in vain 
elsewhere, seems to live immortal in the old 
women of Paris. The power they sustain, the 
influence they wield, their ceaseless activity, 
are incomparable, and the courage they mani- 
fest in seeking to render themselves pleasing 
long past the age when nature in any other 
women would cease to prompt such effort, 
is to my mind one of the greatest marvels of 
Paris life. 

The late Princess Mathilde, making 
due allowance for the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of her birth and position, was 
fairly typical of the old women of Paris. 
The intimates of the salon of the Princess 
Mathilde, in the symposium held upon her 
life and character after her death, have 
agreed that the secret of her charm and the 
first cause of the great influence which she 
wielded all during her long life lay in her 
never-failing determination to render herself 
pleasing. That was the ultimate end of all 
her highest aims. Her most pronounced 
taste was also that of the typical old woman 
of Paris. Her passion was not art, which she 
worshipped and adorned; nor literature, which 
she nevertheless appreciated and stimulated; 
nor great men—her bétes—to whom, however, 
she was devoted and by whom she was en- 
throned a ruler in their midst for nearly half 
a century;—it was Paris. Paris was all of 
art, genius, and greatness for her, and it was 
more. Paris was the passion of her life, less 
for anything that it contains than for what 
it is—motion, color, noise. She had no pa- 
tience with any one addicted to foreign travel 
—why should one go abroad when Paris is 
here? She had so little esteem for anything 
outside of Paris that she was intolerant of 
strangers encountered in her adorable habi- 
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tat. To a friend, expressing little sympathy 
for l’étranger, she replied: “I am quite of a 
mind with you. I would rather talk with a 
French assassin than with any stranger, no 
matter if a prince of no matter what coun- 
try.” On first entering Paris after the period 
of exile of her youth, travelling by carriage, 
at the frontier she saw an army post, and be- 
fore the post, on guard, a French soldier. 
Springing from her carriage, she threw her 
arms about the soldier, kissed him on both 
cheeks, and before the young man could 
realize what had happened to him, the dust of 
her carriage wheels and the echo of her gay 
cry, “ Fouette, cocher,” were all that was left 
to his senses. The army was almost as dear 
to her as Paris. To the last of her days of 
activity, when, driving through the streets 
of Paris, she encountered a body of soldiers 
marching with music and colors flying, she 
would leave her carriage and on foot follow 
the band. Thus she said she put herself 
“en tente” for the glory of France. 

Impassioned of Paris, the Princess Ma- 
thilde, still the typical old woman, herself em- 
bodied the life of Paris. There was no end 
to her activity, no end to the all but infinite 
variety of-its form. She did not dabble with 
art; she worked at it. Yet she began every 
day with putting on a black silk apron and 
dusting and arranging the furniture of her 
salon. Her charity was inexhaustible and 
practical. She worked at that, too, and spent 
as much money on it as on milliners and 
dressmakers—another marked characteristic 
of the typical old woman of Paris, who, find- 
ing it necessary to render herself pleasing to 
men, deems it prudent, meanwhile, to do 
something toward pleasing God. The salon 
of the Princess Mathilde was unique and she 
outlived it by several years; for the matter of 
fact is, as the lines of a clever new play put 
it, “We have no longer the salon in Paris; 
there is only the salle-d-manger.” But when 
the world at large grows eloquent over the 
degeneracy of the French people—the deca- 
dence of the men, the frivolity of the women 
—I always wonder why they do not study 
the old women of Paris and learn the truth 
about it. Surely, if the law of the survival 
of the fittest betokens anything, a nation is 
to be known by its grandmothers. 
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seems as though there were many more 
gowns to be provided than for the winter 
season. However, there are such varieties of 
color and material from which to choose, that 


|: planning the summer outfit it always 


Bouse of pale blue crépe de Chine, the lower part tucked, the yoke and 
cuffs trimmed with same shade of blue velvet ribbon; little rosettes of 
black mousseline de soie. 





the task is by no means an unpleasing one, 
especially if there be plenty of time and 
money to be expended. It must be under- 
stood always that in these days clothing, when 
seriously considered, takes much time for 
planning, if results are to be satis- 
factory. 

House gowns for summer do not 
differ materially from the more elab- 
orate gowns intended for out-of-door 
wear. Tea-gowns, matinées, etc., are, 
of course, built on very different lines, 
but the smart afternoon frock of silk, 
batiste, lace, or any thin material is 
equally appropriate for indoor or out- 
door wear. In fact, it would be im- 
possible to note any difference except 
in the length of the skirt. 

Summer tea-gowns differ little 
from the winter ones, except that no 
heavy materials like velvet are thought 
appropriate, and lace, figured net, ba- 
tiste, and embroidered muslins take 
the place of the velvets and heavy bro- 
cades of the winter. Accordion-pleat- 
ed light-weight silk, chiffon, batiste, 
and veiling are used for tea-gowns, 
and there is no marked change in the 
general effect. The long lines, the ap- 
parently loose, flowing draperies, are 
held in place by artfully concealed 
stitches attaching them to the care- 
fully fitted linings.. At the moment 
the fashion prevails of colored linings 
over which are worn the transparent 
gowns, and it is most effective, the 
pale blue, pink, or whatever color is 
chosen showing through the lace or 
net of the gown. 

Shirred chiffon capes with long 
stole ends in front are a favorite 
style of trimming for the summer tea- 
gown, while another favorite model is 
the guimpe and yoke effect of figured 
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lace, and then long lin- 
ing sleeves of tulle or 
plain net below the el- 
bow. Flat bands of lace 
around the yoke and 
down the fronts, bands 
of lace entre-deux on the 
lower part of the skirt, 
and a wide sash of soft 
silk trim most of the 
newest gowns and give 
an up-to-date appear- 
ance that quite does 
away with the idea that 
the gown is by any 
chance a remodelled one. 

Bands of Persian 
embroidery or embroid- 
ered lace, silk and satin 
bands embroidered in 
gold or silver, are 
thought very smart on 
the latest gowns, and, 
when white or some ex- 
ceedingly light shade of 
color is chosen, are most 
effective. With the gen- 
eral lines the same, a 
great deal depends upon 
the trimmings, for on 
them falls the responsi- 
bility of any individu- 
ality. There is a great 
deal of embroidery used, 
the work often being 
most beautifully exe- 
cuted, in heavy em- 
broidery silk and in 


raised chiffon or silk 
flowers of exquisite 
coloring and _ design. 


Flowered materials are 
also used and are most 
effective and far less 
expensive than the 
hand - embroidered ma- 
terials. In light-weight flowered silks and 
in the flowered muslins, gauzes, and chiffons 
there are to be found most effective color- 
ings. Some are just a trifle vivid, and are 
therefore the better for toning down by 
means of much cream lace judiciously dis- 
posed. A tea-gown, it may be stated, is one 
of the few gowns that admit of the pic- 
turesque and startling being combined; in- 
deed, a good effect is often much more satis- 
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Eveninc Gown of black mousseline shirred on fine cords; scarf of silver gauze with tassels, 
held by little flat bunches of light-colored violets surrounded by leaves; similar bunch on either 
side of the low-dressed hair. 


factory than using expensive and rather dull 
materials, 

Princesse styles of any and all materials 
are in fashion for house gowns, and are 
quite distinct from the more negligée tea- 
gowns. They are quite appropriate to wear 
at garden parties or receptions, and in the 
winter at the theatre. In lace there are 
many different models to choose from, but 
the figured nets or muslins can be made up to 
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look extremely smart. One charmingly pic- fancy front of lace or embroidery, either in 
turesque style must not be forgotten, the one long flounce or in three or four small 


Latest Paris kimono of cream-color Japanese crépe, with red flowers; bands of cream guipure 
turned back over bands of fuchsia-red taffeta. 


ones. The days of 
Dolly Varden are 
recalled when these 
lace or embroid- 
ered fronts were 
seen with the back 
of the gown in 
plain or figured 
material. 

The flounced 
skirts with loose 
jackets on the mati- 
née order are al- 
ways charmingly 
dainty, and _ this 
season a number of 
new materials have 
been included in 
the list of those 
used for this pur- 
pose. One charm- 
ing model made in 
dotted Swiss mus- 
lin has a flounced 
skirt, each flounce 
edged with narrow 
lace. The loose 
coat or jacket is 
belted in at the 
waist, and the 
fronts either can be 
left to hang loose 
or are tied in a bow 
with long’ ends. 
For the house these 
matinées have 
quite taken the 
place of the plainer 
shirt-waist gown of 
last summer, and 
there is every prob- 
ability that soon 
some jacket more 
on the lines of a 
waist will be de- 
signed, making the 
fashion quite pos- 
sible for afternoon 
wear as well. 

Many of the new 
materials are ex- 
tremely effective 
without being too 
expensive for the 
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woman of limited resources. The heavy fifty years ago, and which, now yellow with 
pongees and printed silk muslins, the lib- age, are lying in many a grandmother’s box 


erty satins and soft 
chiné silks, make costly 
gowns, of course; but 
the same graceful 
models for tea-gowns, 
negligées, and sum- 
mer house gowns may 
be copied in veilings, 
foulards, and soft thin 
mercerized materials 
with effects which to 
the ordinary observer 
will be as good as the 
originals. 

These soft stuffs 
lend themselves par- 
ticularly well to the 
present fad for shir- 
ring and for gathered 
frills and ruffles. The 
very generous and 
varied use of lace and 
embroidery makes the 
stores of old trim- 
mings a gold-mine for 
the woman who is 
clever enough to con- 
trive out of these odds 
and ends a copy of 
some smart model 
gown. When only a 
yard or less of some 
good lace or old hand- 
embroidery is at hand, 
the figures may be cut 
from this and ap- 
pliquéd to the yoke 
and sleeves of the 
gown, perhaps, with 
little fancy stitches in 
silk or mercerized 
thread radiating from 
the points, or these 
same medallions or 
flowers may be button- 
holed to a plain Brus- 
sells net at wide inter- 
vals to make enough 
lace for yoke and 
undersleeves of pres- 
ent-day pattern. 

The exquisite old em- 
broidered lawn  col- 
lars which were worn 





Tra-cown of pink crépe de Chine, shirred on cords over the shoulders, with écru lace and black 
velvet ribbon. 
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of treasures, are a most becoming finish for these flat effects must be carefully consid- 
the neck of a summer afternoon gown. But ered with a view to the figure of the future 





Houses Gown of vuile and taffeta in shades of Wedgwood blue; motifs of white 
guipure. 


wearer, for to a woman with 
a long neck they are hope- 
lessly unbecoming. 

There are few plain even- 
ing gowns; the rule seems 
again to be to have bands of 
lace or embroidery edged with 
ruching of the chiffon. These 
go around the sides and back 
of the skirt when they do not 
entirely encircle it. One of 
the newest models has a band 
of velvet around the very edge 
of the skirt, and another out- 
lining the shoulders; there is 
a deep bodice also of the 
velvet. 

The shirred skirts have me- 
dallions of lace appliquéd on 
the material, and when the 
skirt is shirred it is fash- 
ionable to have rows of shir- 
ring around the top of the 
waist. This is by no means 
an easy fashion to carry out, 
nor always a becoming one, 
unless the color of the gown is 
especially becoming; so that 
fashion permits a softening 
effect in a ruching of chiffon, 
of another color of lace, or a 
bertha of lace. There are 
two decided contrasts in 
styles for evening gowns—the 
one just described, with the 
rows of shirring around the 
top of the waist, and the other 
with one or two ruffles of lace 
or pleated chiffon. A good 
rule to follow is to use the 
style that is most becoming, 
and then the gown is sure to 
be more satisfactory than if 
some marked fashion be fol- 

lowed out too exactly. 

The rule is that there 
shall be a well-fitted prin- 
cesse slip of silk or satin over 
which any or all of these 
gowns may be worn, the out- 
side gown being loose in ef- 
fect, but the inside lining be- 
ing tight-fitting. All the 
skirts must flare around the 
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foot, with flounces or 
ruffles, and the silk lining 
must have one flounce, 
and really looks better if, 
as well as the flounce, 
there are two or three 
ruffes of silk, gathered 
ruffles wearing much bet- 
ter than pleated ones. 
The making of this inner 
slip should be looked 
after most carefully, as a 
great deal depends upon 
it. With it it is possible 
to have quite a number 
of gowns made at com- 
paratively little expense, 
for it gives a finish that 
is really rather remarka- 
ble, and, of course, in- 
sures a good fit and hang 
to any gown made over it. 

A princesse pattern is 
best, because of the 
smoothness and lack of 
bands around the waist- 
line. Small waists are 
again fashionable, and 
with the extreme popu- 
larity of the full, broad 
girdle of satin or velvet, 
much care is taken to 
have few folds or bands 
underneath. As a rule, 
the bodice blouses a little 
above this full girdle, 
which, of course, helps to make the waist 
appear small. The low, flat blouse of the 
shirt-waist and morning waist of the last year 
or two, however, has gone quite out of favor. 
The bust-line appears to be higher and the 
fulness of the blouse is drawn trimly into a 
rather wide belt. It is a much prettier fash- 
ion than the one we have just discarded, and 
is more becoming alike to the stout woman 
and the thin one. 

In choosing the design of a gown great care 
should be taken to select a style which is 
suited to the figure; in the lack of this care 
lies the cause of many a woman’s bad taste 
in dress. For a slight figure a design with 
plenty of fulness across the chest and bust 
should be chosen, and at the same time the 
direction of the lines of trimming should be 
considered. A broad yoke, reaching well out 
over the shoulders, adds much to a narrow- 
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Brovuss of pale old-red taffeta all bound with white taffeta, over a tucked underblouse of 
either mousseline de soie or white taffeta. 


chested woman’s appearance, while long lines 
of up-and-down tucks or bands of trimming 
are the best choice for a broad stout figure. 
In the same way the skirt pattern should 
be thought out with regard to the figure. A 
plain seven-gore skirt with no shirring or 
bayadere stripes or tucks, and with ruffles 
only around the foot of the skirt, is best for 
a stout woman, while shirred yokes, tucked 
and ruffled skirts, suit the thin woman to 
perfection. This year’s models show two very 
definite styles which may be compared. 
There is the revival of the flounced style of 
fifty years ago, and the close-fitting habit cut 
of skirt with full-length tucks or pleats or 
bands of trimming. The design should also 
be considered with regard to the material to 
be used. Flounces are suited to the soft 
gauzes, while for the tailored effects a wise 
woman chooses a material which is firm. 








Ops 
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HE problem of how to dress a schoolgirl 
becomingly and at the same time suita- 
bly is one of the most difficult that the 

mother of a family has to solve. It is, of 
course, very foolish, and fortunately unfash- 
ionable, to dress a schoolgirl too elaborately 
or conspicuously, and yet at the same time 
there are a great many girls who, in spite 
of the freshness of youth and good com- 
plexions, are extremely difficult to dress, be- 





Dorrsep CHALLI Frock, with narrow black lace. 





G1rw’s BLUE CASHMERE FROCK, with white underblouse. 


cause of their figures. They may be either 
too stout or too thin for the fashion that is 
popular at the moment, and no kind-hearted 
mother would willingly subject her daughter 
to the useless unhappiness caused by being 
unfashionably dressed. 

Simplicity in dress is, as a rule, quite ex- 
pensive. The best cut of tailor-made gown 
is quite beyond the dress allowance of most 
schoolgirls, and yet a well-cut, well-fitting 
tailor costume is almost a necessity. All this 
sounds paradoxical, but, fortunately, the 
American mother is usually a most clever in- 
dividual with a wonderful aptitude for 
copying good models; and some of the best 
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Street surt of sage cheviot, with braided white cloth. 


dressed schoolgirls of the present day are the 
children of parents who have small incomes. 

The plain gored skirt with a decided flare, 
and a plain reefer jacket, either single or 
double breasted, is one of the very best 
models for a schoolgirl this season, but the 
same idea—that is, for a cloth costume—is 
equally fashionable in a pleated or flounced 
skirt and an Eton jacket or blouse coat. The 
great point in choosing the plainer styles is 
that they are inconspicuous and will remain 
in style longer than any of the marked fash- 
ions. Furthermore, they may be remodelled 
for a second year by using braid, folds of silk 
or satin, or velvet ribbon—and it is absolute- 
ly necessary, in most cases, to think of the 
second year for a girl’s costume. 
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The mixed cheviots are fashionable this 
season, and plain colors in rough serge, also 
étamines and light cloths. These are to be 
had in a great variety of coloring and weave. 
The collar and cuffs made of a different color 
and braided with fancy black and gilt, black 
and silver, or black and white braid, look well 
on the dark cloths, and are really very smart. 
The sleeves of the Eton and blouse jackets, 
and of all the short fancy jackets, are made 
quite large, but gathered into a cuff at the 
wrist. On the plainer tailor costumes the 
medium-size coat sleeve is the smartest. 

Veiling gowns are always good for school- 
girls, and some of the most attractive models 
have been shown this season in brown, gray, 
and a new shade of blue. The skirts are ac- 
cordion-pleated or gored or pleated at the 





Mrxep CuHEvioT surT, with plain Norfolk blouse. 
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SUMMER AFTERNOON FRocK of challi and lace. 


hips and back, or gathered to a yoke 
and finished around the foot with 
bands of velvet ribbon a shade darker 
than the veiling. A bolero-jacket ef- 
fect, trimmed with rows of velvet 
ribbon and a full front of taffeta 
silk or chiffon, an unlined lace collar, 
and the narrowest possible yoke, also 
of lace, is after the same model as 
that intended for older women, and 
yet makes an attractive style for 
young girls. 

Foulards and India silks are fash- 
ionable now for schoolgirls, and are 
worn by quite young girls, as are 
also pongee gowns, both in the 
natural color and in the dark colors. 
These silks, made up in what are 
known as the shirt-waist dresses, are 
exceedingly simple in design. They 
have either flounced, gathered, or 
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pleated skirts, with waists made to correspond—often 
without any trimming at all—and are to be worn with 
fancy cuffs and collars of embroidery or lace, and with 
the wide bodice belt that is a feature of all the new 
spring gowns. 

It is a mistake to use too much lace or embroidery on 
any of the silks, for then the styles do not seem suitable 
to young girls, and are more on the lines of what older 
women should wear. The pongees with polka dots woven 
into the material are more elaborate in design than the 
plain silks, but they are quite appropriate for young 
girls, provided the style chosen is made up on simple 
lines. 

White gowns of all kinds are especially desirable for 
schoolgirls, and will be worn more than ever this year. 
Duck, piqué, and linen come in all grades and in an 
endless variety of design. The patterns are woven in 





CHILD’s SUMMER AFTERNOON FROCK of piqué and guipure. 
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Gown of white lawn, with medallions of English embroidery. 


with the material, and while some of them are 
very expensive, others are quite cheap. The 
gored skirt without flounces or pleatings is the 
best for any wash material, as it launders well, 
but there is one style something on the lines of 
a last year’s model—that is, gored at the upper 
part of the skirt and with an attached flounce at 
the bottom—which launders well and is some- 
times more becoming than the plain gored skirt. 

The shirt-waists to match the skirts are ex- 
tremely simple in design, and yet the effect of 
the whole gown is very attractive and youthful- 
looking. In natural-colored linen and in dark 
linens the same style is noticeable, and is to be 
one of the most popular of the summer. 

White corduroy and white serge costumes with 
coat and skirt to match are even more fash- 
ionable than the white linen costumes of last 
year. They are, of course, of heavier weight and 
warmer, but when the waists worn with them are 
made of the very thin muslins these gowns are 
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perfectly possible even for midsummer. It 
is said that these costumes can be laun- 
dered at home, but as a rule they look very 
much better when they are cleaned by a 
professional. 

All the accessories of a young girl’s 
dress should be of the plainest and neatest 
variety —that is, collars and cuffs, ties, 
belts and bodices, should be made in such 
a way that they can always be freshened 
or renovated. It is most objectionable for 
a young girl to be untidy about these little 
points of dress, so a sufficient quantity 
should be provided to have always a fresh 
set of collars and cuffs and belt. In these 
days there are so many attractive and 
dainty styles of neckwear which cost com- 
paratively little, that a girl should never 
be allowed to look otherwise than neat. 





Frock of old-pink linen, with open buttonholed design. 
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mourning of all kinds has changed so 
completely within the last two or three 
years and, in fact, is changing so all the time, 
that it is a very difficult matter to know just 
how to dress when obliged to put on mourn- 
ing for any near relative. There was a time, 
and not so long ago, when in this country 
as well as in England there were certain 
fixed rules to be followed as to the length 
of the veil, the width of the crépe on the 
gown, and the materials to be worn for fa- 
ther, mother, brother, sister, husband, wife, 
ete. Now it would seem almost as though 
individual taste regulated every gown that 
was turned out, and certainly much more 
attention is paid as to whether mourning is 
becoming than in the olden days, when the 
one idea seemed to be to shroud the mourner 
in as heavy folds and as dull black, both in 
gown and in veil, as could possibly be carried. 
While black is not becoming to everybody, 


Pe oeernin for mourning gowns and for 





Summer waist of dull black embroidered mousseline, with 
ruches of chiffon. 


there are very few women to whom mourning 
is not becoming when handsome materials are 
used. The crépe of the present day is so 





BLACK CHIFFON MOURNING DINNER WAIST, with yoke and 
bands of crépe. 


beautiful in texture, and has attained such a 
perfection of finish, that the crépe veil is no 
longer dreaded; while an entire ¢répe gown 
is really one of the most becoming a woman 
can possibly wear. 

Severe lines and effects are always fash- 
ionable for deep mourning, and almost classic- 
al lines are carried out in some of the gowns 
made of crépe, cloth, and silk and crépe com- 
bined. But at the same time the latest 
models intended for other materials are made 
up in dull veiling, dull cloth, and dull crépe, 
with pleatings, gathers, and flounces, so that 
there is just as wide a field of choice for 
women in mourning as for women who are 
simply getting together their ordinary spring 
wardrobes. 

Dull cloth gowns trimmed with bands of 
crépe are worn by people in deep mourning, 











MOURNING FASHIONS 


the bands of crépe being put on to please 
the fancy—either in one very wide deep 
band, or in several graduated widths. Some- 
times the flounce will be trimmed with a band 
of crépe, and then there will be a crépe yoke, 
collar, and cuffs, used just as are lace and 
chiffon on other gowns. 

The bonnet worn in first mourning is al- 
ways of crépe, but while there are conserva- 
tive people who cling to the old-fashioned 
style of close-fitting bonnet over which is 
pinned the long crépe veil, arranged so that 
the folds fall backward instead of forward 
(only a net veil trimmed with a band of 





DOTTED BLACK SILK MUSLIN GOWN, with crépe yoke and 
bands. 
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Brack figured mousseline over dull white silk; black crépe 
bands over white. 


crépe being worn over the face), there are 
many fanciful designs in black crépe bonnets 
and hats that would have been a shock to our 
grandmothers could they have seen them. 

There is a style of almost flat hat of me- 
dium size, on which is pinned a long crépe 
veil, the folds falling- backward. This is 
worn by young widows quite as often as a 
bonnet, while for less deep mourning the 
crépe or tulle hats, trimmed: with crépe and 
worn with a veil of medium length, are cu- 
riously unlike anything that was ever before 
thought suitable for mourning. 
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Some of the mourning millinery is eccen- 
tric even for these days, when the picturesque 
and eccentric so closely resemble each other. 
Dull black silk, tulle, net, and chiffon hats, 
trimmed with flowers, dull jet, and bows of 
crépe, are not thought at all incongruous, so 
long as the hat is all dull black. By some 
strange law, on the latter hats ostrich 
feathers are also permitted, 

The transparent collars and cuffs that were 
at one time thought suitable only for widows’ 





PLain street Gown of veiling and crépe; flat bonnet and 
plain crépe veil. 
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BLACK HENRIETTA-CLOTH STREET Gown, with the new shape 
hat and veil. 


mourning are now most generally worn by 
any one who is in black. The collars and 
cuffs are not so deep as those worn by widows, 
but are made of the same sheer, transparent 
material. Oddly enough, narrow white lace 
collars are seen on some of the lighter mourn- 
ing gowns. 

In deep mourning a dress cannot be too 
handsome, and yet at the same time, if it is 
too much trimmed, the effect of deep mourn- 
ing is lost. 














fashions of the present day appear at 
first glance, that the woman whose 
tastes as well as her income incline towards 
simple fashions must be somewhat discour- 


S* overtrimmed and exaggerated do the 





SPRING STREET Gown of plain beige voile with trimming of 
fancy braid in a combination of black and white. 
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Gown of a combination of figured silk and plain voile in gray ; 
slight touches of green and white in the silk. 


aged at the task before her if she would be 
gowned after the latest designs. 

Certainly there never was a time when so 
much trimming was considered necessary, 
when so much material was required, when 
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ble to introduce it, a contrasting color, is one 
of the present fashions that are effective and 
a boon to the economical. A spangled jet 
gown that has lost its first freshness can 
be wonderfully rejuvenated by a broad belt 
and sash of soft silk, or by one of the new 
satin bodices that are appropriate with gowns 
of any material. 

Accordion-pleated gowns are certainly not 
new from the latest fashion standpoint, and 
yet they will be used again this year, and are 
in some respects inexpensive. Cheap mate- 



















Wuits poncee wartst, with écru lace motifs and 
beige velvet bands. 


so many yards and yards 
of ruching were used, and 
when materials were so 
pleated, tucked, and gath- 
ered until they bore little 
or no resemblance to their 
original state. Among this mass of 
color, material, and involved effects, 
there are, none the less, many charm- 
ingly simple gowns made with clear 
long lines, and all in one color, and of a 
design simple and yet very smart. Un- 
doubtedly it is most fashionable to choose 
some rather striking and perhaps a trifle con- 
spicuous design, but it may be a simple one 
none the less, 

In the new shades of red and blue are some 
most effective colorings, and in the cheap as 
well as in the expensive materials; a gown of 
red or blue, say of veiling or voile (not the 
same thing, as might be supposed), and with 
black bodice belt and black hat, is an exceed- 
ingly smart costume that is quite inexpen- 


sive. : : Wasi Gown of solid-colored batiste or chambray trimmed with 
Using bodices, collars, and, wherever possi- all-over embroidery and insertion to match. 
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SuMMER MORNING Gown of pale blue linen with stitching; inset bands and belt of dark blue linen, the bands edged with white. 


rials look better pleated than plain, and then 
the only trimmings necessary are lace or 
shirred chiffon collars and cuffs. There may 
be bands of lace or embroidery used on the 
skirts, but these are often made without any 
trimming. Stitched bands of silk are effect- 
ive with accordion-pleated gowns, and one 


charming model in gray veiling has the band 
of silk around the hem and on either side of 
the front breadth. 

Taffeta silk gowns are to be fashionable 
again this season, and while, of course, there is 
the uncertainty as to how the cheaper grades 
of silk will wear, a taffeta silk gown is a most 
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PARIS MODEL OF STREET GowN in dark brown cloth trimmed 
with very narrow black braid and tiny flat buttons of coral velvet. 


useful investment, It makes a woman appear 
always well dressed for any occasion, and is 
as satisfactory as any gown can be. The fa- 
vorite design this season is the box-pleated 
skirt, but with much wider box-pleats than 
have hitherto been worn. These are caught 
down only with straps of fancy braid, 
at irregular intervals. A blouse coat 
with wide belt and long 
fronts is a more favored 
model than the fitted Eton 
jacket, or the loose shape- 
less coat of last year. 

This is to be a season of 
colors, so that a black gown 
will be a good investment, 


paradoxical as this may 
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sound; the reason being that a black gown 
will be smart by contrast, and can be made 
either of expensive or of comparatively cheap 
material, provided the latest model—and a 
becoming one—be chosen. For older women 
the full flounced skirt of this year is a very 
good model. 

It is always well, also, to choose a long 
model for a coat or wrap, rather than a short 
one. There are very few women who, as they 














Street Gown of loosely woven woollen goods in beige color; vest and cuffs of white 
cloth ; black velvet trimmings and patent-leather belt. 
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Evper.y Lapy's Gown of gray cloth, with vest and edgings of 
white cloth. 


grow older, look well in short coats. There 
is one style of coat, short at the back but 
with long fronts, that is effective, but the 
medium three-quarter coat is the best for 
this spring, fitted at the back, but with the 
loose fronts. Silk, taffeta, and peau de soie 
are equally good for a spring coat, but the 
long taffeta coat of last year must be short- 
ened to look smart. One style of gown, which 
has a round cape, is more becoming when 
made with the pointed cape at the back and 
long flat ends in front. In cloth and taffeta 
this is one of the new designs, and the trim- 
ming consists of ruchings of the silk or of 
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chiffon with pinked edges. It is elaborate, 
but elderly women can wear elaborate de- 
signs without seeming overdressed. 

For every-day wear a loose coat of thin 
black wool or pongee with only simple trim- 
ming is a good investment, for an elderly 
woman always looks best with some light 
wrap even in summer. The loose coats of 
thread lace are to be worn, and some of the 
old black laces that have been stored away 
for years may be utilized in this way, being 
made up unlined or with a lining of thin 
black liberty silk. 





SIMPLE STREET Gown of gray serge trimmed with braid in 
black with loops of gray. 
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of a friend or of any person of public 
interest, there is always a novel and de- 
lightful sense of fresh acquaintance that 
comes with the study of a new portrait. 
Each painter or photographer succeeds in 
catching some new phase of the character, 
some changing expression. 
In the photograph reproduced here of the 
“First Lady of the Land,” Mrs. Roosevelt, 
one finds an unusual expression of the charm 


FH et 0: fete as one may be with the face 





MRS. ROOSEVELT. 


From a photograph taken in the White House especially for Harrer’s Bazar. 


Copyright, 1904, by Arthur Hewitt. 


of the woman, of the gracious personality, 
which has endeared the present Lady of the 
White House to the men and women who 
have met her during the years of her resi- 
dence in Washington. 

This photograph was taken quite recently 
especially for Harper’s Bazar, and is the 
latest portrait of Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay, whose novel The 
Stone of Destiny has reeently been pub- 
lished, is known as one of the cleverest and 
most beautiful women in 
New York’s exclusive so- 
cial circles. As Miss 
Katherine Duer she was 
one of the bridesmaids at 
the marriage of Consuelo 
Vanderbilt to the Duke 
of Marlborough. She is 
a granddaughter of the 
late William R. Travers, 
famous as a wit, and 
great - granddaughter of 
Reverdy Johnson. Her 
husband is the son and 
the business successor of 
the late John W. Mackay, 
of the Commercial Cable 
Company. 

Mrs. Mackay spends 
much of her time at Har- 
bor Hill, her charming 
country home at Roslyn, 
Long Island, where she 
has a log cabin work- 
shop. Here her business- 
like typewriter is placed, 
that she may be free from 
interruption when the lit- 
erary mood holds sway. 
The cabin is situated a 
mile from the house, and 
there Mrs. Mackay, with 
her luncheon carried in a 
basket, like that of any 
schoolgirl, spends long 
quiet days with her work. 














WOMEN OF INTEREST 


A strong curiosity attaches always to the 
personality of the author of a book which has 
held our attention, especially when the in- 
terest has been carried on from month to 
month by the serial publication of a story 
which is strong enough to keep one on the 
qui vive for the next instalment. 

Mrs. Katherine Cecil Thurston, whose novel 
“The Masquerader ” is making Bazar readers 
look with new eagerness to publication day 
each month, is an Irishwoman with all the 
keenness of mind and warmth of heart that 
the title implies. She spends her time be- 





MISS MARY JOHNSTON. 


tween London, where she must be with her 
husband, Mr. Ernest C. Thurston, a dramatist, 
and Ardmore, on the south coast of Ireland, 
her old home, where most of “ The Masquera- 
der ” was written. 

The story of Sir Mortimer, which has been 
appearing in serial form in Harper’s Montu- 
LY, has brought its author, Miss Mary John- 
ston, again vividly before the public. A frail 
delicate girl in the early thirties, she has yet 
the power to describe the most stirring scenes 
in which the bold sailors of Good Queen 
Bess’s time made history and romance. Miss 

















MRS. CLARENCE MACKAY. 


Johnston is now in Italy recuperating, hav- 
ing worn out her scant measure of strength 
in the work of writing and correcting the 
last chapters of Sir Mortimer. 





MRS. KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 
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ACH separate structure of the human 
body, such as bone, muscle, blood, and 
nerve, is made up of millions of little 

round invisible particles that are called cells. 
These can be seen only through a microscope. 
Bone-cells are of one kind; blood-cells, of 
another; muscle-cells are still different; and 
nerve-cells are even more complex in their 
composition. These millions of cells are for- 
ever breaking down, and are just as constant- 
ly being built up again. The force that en- 
ables them to act in this way comes from 
the food that is eaten. Food also supplies the 
material out of which the different kinds of 
new cells are manufactured. Here is a won- 
derful fact to contemplate, as amazing as if 
the coal for boiling water to generate steam 
could also give to the engine that speeds 
along the iron, the nickel, the brass, the 
steel, and whatever else the machinist needs 
to repair it as its parts wear away. Only 
substances that can perform a service similar 
to this for the human body are really foods. 
Tea cannot accomplish it, neither can coffee, 
wine, or spices. In the strict sense, not one 
of these articles mentioned is a true food. 
They do not contain the elements or material 
the body requires for its construction and re- 
pair; nor can they ever become a source of 
heat and energy for its work. What, then, is 
a true food? How can it be defined? 

Any substance is a food that, introduced 
into the body, has the power, when it is 
broken up into small bits, acted upon and 
dissolved by special juices, altered in charac- 
ter and thrown into the general circulation 
or blood stream, to build up the different 
parts of the human organism or to furnish a 
reserve of heat and energy for work. Some 
of the articles eaten perform one set of du- 
ties, and some the other. The first group, 
those that renew the cells, are called tissue- 
builders; and the second, that furnish the 
source of heat and energy, are known as 
force-producers. Foods containing a sub- 
stance like the white of egg, which is called 
albumen, can build up every kind of cell 


with the aid of water and certain minerals, 
such as iron, soda, potash, and lime. Meat con- 
tains albumen; so does milk. It exists in eggs, 
in fish, in game, in vegetables, and in nuts. 
To furnish reserve sources of power that can 
be turned into heat and energy on demand, 
other kinds of food are needed. Starches, 
sugars, and fat are the fuel foods necessary 
for this purpose. Fat is a vegetable product 
as well as a substance found in the animal 
world. Nuts contain it in abundance. Fa- 
miliar forms of it are butter, cream, the fat 
of meat, and suet, lard, and oil. Starches and 
sugars neéded for force exist abundantly in 
vegetables like potatoes, rice, sago, and wheat; 
and in fruits like apples, pears, and grapes. 
Just as the coal of the engine eventually lib- 
erates steam, so are fuel foods the force that 
on demand can liberate human energy. They 
furnish the source of power for work, for the 
movement of the muscles, for laughter and 
tears, for thought itself; and for the count- 
less activities within the human body that are 
independent of the will, such as breathing, 
the circulation of the blood, and digestion 
itself. 

None of the food principles essential to life 
exist alone, but are found in combination in 
the various articles eaten. Milk, the most 
nearly perfect type of a complete food, con- 
tains every one of the six different kinds of 
food principles that exist in nature. It con- 
tains albumen, fat, sugar, starch, minerals, 
and water. The egg has all of these except 
sugar and starch. In beans there is a large 
amount of albumen, some starch and sugar, 
and also minerals and water. Rice is nearly 
half starch, with traces of fat and some albu- 
men. To be of use in the human body, all 
the starches must first be turned into sugars; 
and all sugars must then be transformed into 
a new kind. The manufacture of this is 
quite independent of the amount of sugar 
taken at meal-time. Many modifications also 
take place in the albumen that is in egg, in 
milk, or in vegetables and fruits, before it is 
ready for circulation in the blood that carries 
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it wherever it is needed to build up worn-out 
cells. When taken into the body all these 
substances are first broken up into small bits 
and moistened; then churned, rolled, and 
pressed; later they are all dissolved; and 
finally absorbed. 

These various acts constitute the process 
of digestion. How is it carried on? Imagine 
a series of flexible factories and laboratories 
of different shapes and sizes, adapted to the 
manufacture of an entire new set of products 
which are made from food materials intro- 
duced from the outside world. Imagine the 
work of the factories and laboratories going 
on in a consecutive set of dark, warm, moist, 
flexible apartments that are lined with a close- 
fitting lining like a soft wall-paper. From 
this lining are poured out at intervals juices 
differing in their nature according to the par- 
ticular apartment in which they are found. 
These digestive juices have the remarkable 
power of dissolving bread, meat, potato, egg, 
gristle, and .other different substances; of 
changing all the starchy parts of food into 
animal sugar; and of acting upon drops of 
fat in such a way that they can float in the 
blood stream that circulates throughout the 
body. Each special set of cells, whether bone- 
cell, muscle-cell, blood-cell, or nerve-cell, se- 
lects and picks out with unerring precision 
from the blood stream, that brings provisions 
to them all, just what its structure needs for 
repair. In fact, the cell has no power to 
choose anything else. In this way the body 
is renewed and sustained by the altered ele- 
ments of food. 

The food consumed daily is a mass consist- 
ing of both nutritious and innutritious por- 
tions. These are separated during the process 
of digestion. The nutritious parts are known 
as alimentary principles, or “ nutrients.” The 
others are called waste, “ballast,” bulk, or 
fibre, words meaning the same thing. Nu- 
trients and ballast are both of extreme im- 
portance, though each has a separate office to 
perform. The duty of waste, or “ ballast,” 
is to act as a mechanical stimulant to the di- 
gestive organs, inducing in these flexible fac- 
tories and laboratories various rhythmic 
movements that force the food eaten from 
one place to another for its further transfor- 
mation. To maintain health, there must be 
a sufficient amount of remainder of some 
kind in the various articles of diet, “ ballast,” 
that the digestive factories refuse to accept 
as manufacturing material. Otherwise there 
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will be little or nothing left to knock against 
the inside walls of the flexible rooms and hall- 
ways; nothing to start them rocking, swaying, 
churning, or rolling, as the case may be, 
varied movements upon which the entire proc- 
ess of digestion in part depends. Just as 
the old-time plantation negro considered him- 
self aggrieved and stinted in food unless there 
was something left on his plate to throw 
away, something that satiety alone prevented 
him from eating, so is the digestive tract ag- 
grieved and rebellious when there is nothing 
left for it to refuse to elaborate and absorb. 
Animals fed on substances without waste, on 
material that can be entirely digested for 
later .tissue-building and force-producing, 
speedily sicken and die. There must be some 
alloy mixed with everything, something that 
gives resistance. Pure gold is too soft for 
use; distilled or perfectly pure water will not 
sustain life; and food without waste material, 
or “ ballast,” is deprived of an element essen- 
tial to physical well-being. 

Waste, or ballast, is made up of bits of 
fruit skins, of the chaff of grain, of particles 
of the woody fibre of vegetables, and the pulp 
and seeds of small fruits. An abundant sup- 
ply in the form of seeds is found in figs, 
strawberries, blackberries, and other berries. 
The husks of the kernels of all cereals or cul- 
tivated grasses, like oats, wheat, barley, and 
rye, constitute one valuable element of waste. 
The pulp of oranges, lemons, and grape-fruit 
is of a similar nature. The core and seeds 
of apples and pears contain much that is 
pure ballast. Tomato skins, grape skins, the 
coverings of baked potatoes, the woody fibre 
of parsnips, carrots, turnips, and squash, serve 
a most useful purpose because absolutely in- 
digestible. A little explanation is in order 
just here, for the word digestible as popularly 
applied to food means that the stomach can 
dispose of it without pain or discomfort. It 
is used in a stricter sense in this paper, mean- 
ing that the material is or can be broken up, 
dissolved, and acted upon by the digestive 
juices, and then absorbed into the blood 
stream for general circulation. Non-nu- 
tritious or indigestible food material is one 
of the factors of health and of life itself. 
Spinach, cucumbers, sorrel, kale, cabbage, and 
all the plants with leaves that are used as 
salads, like chicory, lettuce, and celery, are 
rich in substances of this character. A little 
forethought will provide it every day and at 
every meal. Graham or whole-wheat bread, 
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together with green vegetables and fruits, will 
furnish these necessary portions of a rational 
diet and aid in securing the good digestion 
that waits on appetite. 

There is still another reason for selecting 
fruits and vegetables that contain much 
waste, or ballast. Valuable mineral matter 
exists in them all. The English, who are 
just at present agitated over their physical 
imperfections as seen in the soldiers of the 
British army, have more than a word to say 
upon this subject. Attention has*been called 
to the fact that the roller-mill, stripping 
wheat, as it does, of its outer coverings, which 
are the husks and the brown exterior, and 
leaving only the white céntral core, is the 
agent that has greatly diminished the dietetic 
value of bread. Not only does this excessive 
milling remove an important “ ballast,” but 
it also casts aside precious minerals essential 
to the construction and preservation of the 
teeth. This is a sad mistake of wide-reaching 
consequences for evil. Except for certain 
invalids and for guests on state occasions, 
white bread, or pain de luxe, as an article of 
daily diet is a very great mistake, almost 
an absurdity, when so much that is precious 
is lost in order to make it white. The elect, 
who know its value, are never of two minds 
about coarse bread. “ Why has America the 
best dentists?” asks Sir Thomas Lauder Brun- 
ton, the celebrated English physician. “ Be- 
cause it has the best roller-mills.” And he 
goes on to say that the better the mill is, 
the finer the flour; and the finer (or poorer) 
the flour, the worse are the teeth: Hence the 
best dentists. “ Perfectly simple.” 

Many articles that are eaten have no value 
as true foods, because they do not build up 
the body or supply force. ‘These are known 
as food accessories. Among the chief food 
accessories are tea, coffee, cocoa, beef tea, 
and broth of various kinds, together with 
spirits and spices, and all the garnishments 
of the table that have to do with the esthetics 
of eating. Food accessories may spare the 
tissues. That is all they can do, though it 
is much. No single one of them can repair 
waste, build up or renew the broken-down 
cells of the body, nor aid directly in the main- 
tenance of its structure. Neither can any of 
these furnish heat and energy. Yet they 
are important elements in food, even essen- 
tial articles of diet, that belong to the valua- 
ble class of non-nutritious food materials. 


They are all stimulants, not foods. Tea, 
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coffee, and cocoa furnish agreeable hot drinks 
that have the power to diminish the sense 
of fatigue. The irritating effects of tea, when 
they do exist, are least when the stomach is 
neither quite empty nor too full, conditions 
happily present at the time of afternoon tea. 

The true nature and value of stimulants 
are every day becoming better known. They 
are neither as good nor as bad as is some- 
times supposed. When sufficiently energetic, 
like some form of alcohol or spirits, a stimu- 
lant may temporarily excite the brain, cause 
an acceleration of the heart’s action, bring 
about a definite sensation of muscular vigor, 
or some general sense of expansion and power. 
Such action may permit the evolution of 
energy, but never furnishes it. The old idea 
that a stimulant gives strength can no longer 
be entertained, whether the stimulant chance 
to be wine, coffee, or beef tea. Coffee has a 
value; so has alcohol; so has beef tea; but 
not as a food; not as a producer of muscle, 
bone, and brain; not as a source of power 
for work and endurance. The home-made 
animal broths or meat infusions and the va- 
rious meat extracts on the market act in the 
manner of a mild and harmless appetizer, 
serve as a more or less innocuous cocktail, 
with no tendency to the formation of a habit. 
Clear broths are merely aids to digestion, 
little whips and spurs to sluggish powers. 
Invaluable in their proper place, it is only 
when beef tea, mutton broth, chicken or clam 
broth, are mistaken for real food that they 
become dangerous and a source of positive 
disaster. Clear animal broth or beef tea 
means starvation for the sick. The albumen 
of meats is hardened by hot water, and either 
remains in the meat itself or in the form of 
scum is skimmed off the top of the infusion. 
The water takes up the flavoring principle 
and a small portion of other material, but is 
devoid of the nutriment commonly supposed 
to be dissolved by it. 

The only way to make beef tea nourishing 
in the faintest degree and still keep it simply 
a clear meat infusion is to add to it some 
form of prepared meat powder. Even then 
there is no appreciable amount of real food 
present in the few spoonful doses of powdered 
meat-fibre that can be given during twenty- 
four hours. The whole matter of beef tea 
as food for the sick is in essence like the 
artist’s remark about a gray gown. He said 
he never had seen but one woman who looked 
well in gray, and she would have looked 
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better in something else. Whatever form the 
beef infusion takes, there is always something 
else that is far better in the way of nourish- 
ment. 

This also holds true of mutton broth, sup- 
posed to be “so nourishing.” In itself, it is 
not nourishing at all. It is the barley cooked 
in it that is nourishing. The real name for 
mutton broth, based upon its nutritive prop- 
erties, would be barley broth flavored with 
mutton extract. So, too, is chicken broth 
most often a rice broth flavored with chicken 
extract. And clear beef tea is but hot water 
generously flavored with meat extract that is 
seasoned with pepper and salt to taste. When 
their true nature is divulged by a new label, 
meat infusions and their fictitious value ap- 
pear in quite a different light. The nourish- 
ing part of beef tea lies in the meat that is 
thrown away. Unless containing definite nu- 
trients, such as those that exist in rice, wheat, 
potato, barley, egg, or milk, broths are with- 
out food elements in the quantity that it is 
possible to use. This does not mean that they 
are of no importance. On the contrary, they 
occupy a place that is all their own, just as 
spices do, and tea and coffee. Beef tea miti- 
gates the effect of fatigue or weakness, often 
making it possible for real food to be desired 
and digested. Beef tea improves the appetite, 
and is a gratitude-inspiring article in con- 
sequence. It is useful beyond expression in 
its own sphere, which is to stimulate and 
rouse to some response the various animate 
factories and laboratories within the organ- 
ism; and to aid in keeping the machinery 
going for the manufacture of new products 
for the body’s maintenance, for the elabora- 
tion of new material out of the various 
gruels, milk preparations, and raw-egg com- 
pounds that are best suited to times of ill- 
ness. 

Food and stimulants cannot replace each 
other, for their nature is not the same. 
They both merit grateful praise, though their 
offices are quite distinct. Meat infusions are 
often permissible and even desirable during 
illness, supplementing true food; for they 
are palatable and invigorating, as every one 
knows who has been seriously ill. But even 
as supplements they should be made the 
vehicle of some force-producing nutrient of 
the sugar and starch group, such as rice, bar- 
ley, or wheat. Experience recognized this 
necessity in what may be called pre-scientific 
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times, thus giving a value to the meat-juice 
preparations of the day. Directions how to 
make beef tea in Mackensie’s Receipt-Book 
(published in 1824) inform the cook that the 
meat is to be put in water “with a under- 
crust of a penny loaf, and a portion of salt.” 
No one knows just how the “ undercrust of a 
penny loaf” dropped out of modern beef tea 
for the sick. But thousands have perished of 
inanition in acute disease from its omission. 
The sole of a loaf contains a large portion of 
transformed starch, and the beef tea so made 
was really a sustaining food. Let the meat 
infusion contain some converted starch, and 
the lamp of life.is fed. In this way popular 
diet for the sick can become more merciful 
and less murderous. 

The old order is changing. Though the 
history of food adapted to twentieth-century 
civilization is yet to be written, enough is 
known about it to convince every one that 
American diet must cease to be quite so con- 
centrated as it is at present, and must expand 
in the direction of relative bulk and the non- 
nutritious food substances contained in fruits 
and plants. Another advance lies in further 
knowledge of the law of variety in food, which 
is to have a very few dishes that are entirely 
different each day rather than a great num- 
ber of different dishes every day. This prin- 
ciple is not yet universal in its application, 
with the result that a monotonous yet gener- 
ous routine diet destroys the appetite, serving 
to convert what is otherwise valuable and 
often expensive into a slow kind of dreary 
poison. Articles good in themselves are thus 
rendered innutritious or partly indigestible 
because so deadly dull. With markets of such 
lavish abundance as those in the United 
States, except from choice it is never impera- 
tive to eat twice of the same dish throughout 
the entire year. There is promise that our 
remarkable opportunities will one day be ap- 
preciated, and that food will come to be select- 
ed and prepared with reference to the preser- 
vation of its mineral substances, to the abun- 
dance of its bulk or ballast, to the proper pro- 
portions and daily supply of each of its six 
different nutrients or nourishing principles, 
and with due regard to its esthetic effect and 
fine flavor. Health depends in great measure 
upon food. When this is adapted to age, to 
occupation, to the climate and the season, the 
first step has been taken toward increasing 
the value of human beings and their work. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE KERR 


fast or dinner service is a charming 

summer custom, transplanted from Eu- 
ropean countries, which is spreading in rural 
and suburban life throughout our own coun- 
try. In the large homes of the South, where 
a wide “ gallery ” is always a feature, its size 
is often sufficiently 
great to allow of the 
setting of several ta- 
bles; and open - air 
breakfasts and al 
fresco teas, the latter 
begun as the sun goes 
down and continuing 
until the fireflies 
dance about, have long 
been favorite forms of 
entertainment. In the 
North, the popular 
cafés of the cities hav- 
ing been the first to 
institute the arbored 
verandah dinner ser- 
vice, the custom is be- 
ing more and more 
universally . adopted 
among cottagers, of 
serving at least one 
meal each day in the 
open. The verandah 
furnishings, therefore, 
though necessarily 
simple, have become 
matters that require thoughtful planning. 
Just what to get and what to avoid getting 
for this portion of the house is at this season 
a pertinent subject for the housekeeper’s 
consideration. 

A first principle in treating the verandah is 
to select easily portable, though strong, pieces 
of furniture; to avoid all bulky things and all 
upholstered ones, and all shaky things, espe- 
cially three-legged things. Three - legged 
things invariably topple over at the slightest 
touch. They are in a state of constant re- 
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bellion at their own abnormality; for legs of 
all kinds come in pairs, and never in trine, 
and to build a table or a chair or a stand 
upon three legs is to imperil the safety of 
anything confided to it. Three-legged tables 
of bamboo or wicker should, therefore, be de- 
barred from verandah service. If breakfast is 
to be served there, or 
tea, the first article to 
be selected is the ta- 
ble. It should be of 
plain unpainted or oil- 
finished pine; some- 
thing that will with- 
stand the rain when 
necessary, for the table 
is the one article 
which must remain 
practically stationary 
during the season. A 
strong kitchen table 
of the necessary size 
will be sufficiently 
good for the purpose. 
An ample table-cover 
of tapestry cloth or 
cross - stitched _ linen, 
crash, or embroidered 
burlap should be pro- 
vided, that may be 
removed at night and 
restored in the morn- 
ing. Rocking - chairs 
are not advisable, the 
projecting rockers being especially a menace 
to the muslin ruffles or nets that are so pleas- 
ing a feature of the summer wardrobe. 

The floor of the verandah should be given a 
coat of spar or hard oil, applied either direct- 
ly to the planks or over a coat of either 
golden-buff or light-walnut paint. The hard 
oil is water-proof, and is the favorite finish 
for the decks of passenger-ships and pleasure 
yachts. It produces a durable finish and one 
easily kept in order. Other tones than those 
suggested may be preferred for the verandahs 














VERANDAH FURNISHINGS AND SUMMER RUGS 


of houses now in building, where a harmonious 
exterior may be carefully planned, but those 
named may be termed standard colors, where 
the cottage verandah alone is being refur- 
bished for the summer’s use. Either will 
form a good background for the rugs and 
other necessary furnishings now to be spoken 
of. The best of these are the Japanese 
jute and cotton rugs, and the more expensive 
art mattings, which are among the most 
beautiful of straw fabrics. They are won- 
derfully fine in weave, and cost approximate- 
ly seventeen cents a square foot. In texture 
they are almost as flexible as cloth, but for 
the average cottage verandah they are too deli- 
cate for satisfactory service. Jute rugs are the 
cheapest of all summer rugs and the richest 
in color, repeating the patterns and almost 
duplicating the shades of the Cashmeres and 
Irans and Kazaks of Persia and Turkey. 
These rugs aid in the furnishing of summer 
homes, the bungalow, or cottage, because of 
their warm coloring, and cost but a trifle. 
A jute rug twelve by fifteen feet, bought 
at the regular price, as distinguished from 
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the occasional “sale,” costs but eighteen dol- 
lars; a long verandah or hall rug three by 
fifteen feet is listed by a leading house at 
four dollars and fifty cents; and the conve- 
nient six-by-nine rug, so easy to handle and 
suitable for the cottage verandah or dining- 
room, may be had for about five and six 
dollars. The jute rug, however, must not be 
counted upon to do duty longer than a sum- 
mer season. It cannot be cleansed once it 
has become truly soiled. By a light daily 
shaking out of the dust, however, it will keep 
in good condition for several months. 

The rug of all rugs for summer use, 
whether indoors or outdoors, is the Japanese 
cotton article. It is obtainable only in a few 
combinations of color, and for this reason 
is a favorite bedroom rug, or for the Colonial 
verandah, for the blue and white dining-room, 
or other room that is defined by a simple 
color-scheme, The cotton rug is somewhat 
higher in price than the jute, but in the 
long run is the most economical for the care- 
ful housekeeper. It may be cleansed as often 
as desired, or washed in the ordinary way 
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A COMFORTABLY FURNISHED VERANDAH. 
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where sufficiently smal! for the laundress to 
handle, no more care being necessary than 
would be exercised in the laundering of a 
good Turkish towel or bath-rug. It does not 
in the least resemble the latter in appear- 
ance, however. This variety of rug is gen- 
erally seen in combinations of blue and 
white, rose and white, and bright leaf green 
and white, and costs, in a size six by nine feet, 
approximately fourteen dollars, though at 
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nished in willow or bamboo or other sum- 
mer furniture, and are especially desirable 
as substitutes for the wool rugs that are used 
in the winter months. Where small foot- 
mats are preferred for the verandah, the Ana- 
tolian mats, which rise in price from two 
dollars, are to be commended, and these, too, 
may serve for indoor furnishings, in bath- 
rooms and upper halls or for the matting- 
covered bedroom. 
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times the leisurely buyer may find this 
amount considerably reduced. In the present 
season plain-toned Japanese cotton rugs have 
been introduced. They have all the sheen 
and thickness which prove so alluring in the 
solid-toned Wilton carpets, and have the fas- 
cinating addition of a Japanese signature in 
white in the corner. They are to be found 
in a rich leaf green, in blue deeper than 
Delft, but of the same character, and in a 
glowing ruby color. They make a charming 
floor covering in rooms distinguished by 
spotless white or buff woodwork and fur- 


OR BREAKFAST ROOM. 


Verandah furniture has become a sub- 
ject of competition among the designers of 
furniture. It is as varied in character as 
the persdénal tastes of the average summer 
cottagers could desire, willow, reed, bamboo, 
silver birch and other rustic furniture and 
bright enamelled pieces being among the most 
popular kinds. Rustic or birch furniture is 
best adapted for the verandah of a brick or 
stone house, the bamboo, willow, and reed 
being generally most appropriate for the 
frame house. A verandah, let us say, fifteen 
by eight feet, will take comfortably a settle 
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or long couch, an armchair, a corner chair 
(meaning one having a rectangular back), 
a tea-table, and two rugs, in size respectively 
three feet by nine and four by seven. The 
table should be of a medium size, suitable for 
the work-basket, or magazines, or tray which 
must be brought out for the guest who has 
joined the family group in this al fresco re- 
treat. Straw seats for the steps are a sine 
qua non of comfort to the cottage-dweller, 
whether a verandah is hers or not. A half- 
dozen of these are not too many to begin the 
season with. They cost but a trifle and add 
greatly to the comfort of the extra visitor. 
The chairs and settle, if of bamboo, willow, 
or rattan, and the hammock which may or 
may not be included in the furnishings, may 
be provided with cushions or pillows uphol- 
stered in Japanese matting. These are beau- 
tiful to the eye and altogether cleanly, since 
they may be cleansed by the light rubbing 
over them of a moistened sponge. Where 
rustic or enamelled willow furniture is used, 
the removable cover of washable chintz, 
or cretonne, or denim, or of the cross-stitched 
canvas now so much in vogue, will be pre- 
ferred by many. These give a variety of col- 
oring and a life to the verandah furnishings 
that will be appreciated even by persons 
of most quiet taste. The prettiest of the new 
cushion-covers are in sheer muslin or lawn, 
with embroidered monograms, or Marie An- 
toinette festooned borders, or Napoleonic 
wreaths of tiny flowers, all done in exquisite 
stitches in white, and brought into relief by 
being placed over a pillow covered in rose or 
yellow or blue or mignonette green. 

The best shield from the curious, where the 
verandah is near the sidewalk, and where 
vines have not been trained lovingly to enfold 
the house, is the Venetian blind which may 
be lowered or raised at will, and the slats of 
which may be so turned as to admit the 
air freely, or to shed the water where a pro- 
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A RAILING FLOWER-BOX. 

tection from a sudden shower becomes ne- 
cessayy. Where the balustrade of the ver- 
andah is of a very open pattern and the 
top is sufficiently broad, the inner side may be 
provided with a dado of common matting, 
and the top adorned with shallow boxes in 
which may be planted seeds of the more 
rapidly growing flowers. The foliage of these 
will soon rise to a foot above the top of the 
balustrade and provide an ample screen to 
those sitting within the verandah. 

Matting panels, the top and bottom of 
which are hemmed or bound with ribbon, are 
pleasing shields while they last, which they 
will do for a reasonable length of time when 
hung in a stationary position. 
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a housewife looks with dismay at the 
empty shelves of her fruit-closet. What 

has become of all the little pots of jam, all 
the jars of preserves and pickles, all the 
glasses of jelly, with which she stocked it in 
the summer? And how is she to furnish forth 
her table until fresh fruit comes, unless she 
buy the tinned goods her family scorns? 

Well, she may never have suspected it, but 
there are winter preserves, jellies, and jams 
which are quite as delicious as those made 
in summer-time. Indeed, they are better, be- 
cause they are novel and have the appetizing 
flavor the ordinary things have lost in be- 
coming too well known. With some cran- 
berries, figs, oranges, lemons, a bushel of 
apples, and plenty of spice and sugar, she 
may restock her closet with a light heart. 

One of the most delicious of these conveni- 
ent winter preserves ever concocted is called 


i the late winter and early spring many 


CRANBERRY CONSERVE 


Take five pounds of cranberries washed and 
cut in halves, five pounds of sugar, five 
oranges seeded and cut into small bits, and 
two and a half pounds of seeded raisins. 
Mix well together and cook till as thick as 
jam. Put into jelly-glasses and seal while hot. 

There is a certain time in the winter when 
the market is full of small oranges, and then 
while they are cheap is the time for 


ORANGE MARMALADE 


Cut the fruit in halves and remove the pulp 
with a spoon. Take one lemon to five oranges 
and prepare in the same way. Cut the shells 
of the oranges in two and scrape out the white 
lining, and put the skins on to boil in water 
enough to cover them. Weigh the pulp, take 
half as much sugar, and simmer together for 
fifteen minutes. When the peel is transparent 
and tender take it up, and by putting several 
pieces together cut it quickly into the nar- 
rowest possible strips. Mix with the pulp 
and sugar; cook till very thick, and put in 
glasses, and seal when cold. 





APPLE CONSERVE 


Take eight pounds of apples pared and 
sliced very thin, eight pounds of sugar, and 
a quarter of a pound of potted preserved gin- 
ger chopped, with four lemons peeled care- 
fully, the white rejected, and the pulp and 
yellow peel cut up into very small bits. Cook 
all together until it is thick; it may take 
two hours or longer, as it depends on the 
juiciness of the apples. This, like the other 
conserve, is most unusual and delicate. It 
makes delicious sandwiches for afternoon tea. 


A NEW APPLE JELLY 


Any juicy apples will do. Wash and wipe 
them; then cut them up, without peeling, into 
eighths, or, if large, into smaller pieces. Bare- 
ly cover with water and cook to a pulp. Then 
strain by. putting the pulp into a bag and 
letting it drain all night. In the morning 
take a pound of sugar to a pint of juice and 
cook about twenty minutes, or till it jellies 
on the spoon. Then cut up two lemons, peel 
and all, stir into the hot jelly, and take off 
the fire at once and strain into jelly-glasses. 
It will be of a delicate color and of a most 
delightful flavor, much more dainty than 
apple jelly usually is. 


SPICED APPLES 


Peel and quarter large firm apples and stick 
three cloves in each piece; weigh the apples 
and take half as much sugar as fruit. Put 
the sugar into a porcelain kettle with a quart 
of cider vinegar, two sticks of cinnamon, and 
two tablespoonfuls of whole cloves, and boil 
ten minutes. Drop in the apples and simmer 
very slowly until they are cooked but not soft. 
Put them in cans, boil down the syrup until 
thick, and pour over them and put away. 
When you use the pickles save the juice from 
two cans, prepare more apples, and cook, and 
you will have a fresh can of the pickles. 


PRESERVED APPLES 


Take four pounds of apples, weighed after 
they have been peeled and quartered, and 

















DAWN 


cover with boiling water on the back of the 
stove. Measure two pounds of sugar and a 
quart of boiling water, and boil three min- 
utes, with the grated yellow peel of one lemon. 
When the apples are tender drop them into 
the syrup, bring -back to the boiling-point, 
and can at once. By using more sugar these 
may be made as rich and delicious as the 
richest peach preserve. 


PICKLED FIGS 


Get the pulled figs which come in late win- 
ter and are very cheap. Measure three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar to every pound of 
fruit. Make a syrup of the sugar and a cup- 
ful of water to each pound of figs; boil and 
skim for five minutes, and then drop in the 
fruit and simmer till a straw will penetrate 
them. Put in jars with layers of whole cloves, 
cinnamon, and a tiny bit of mace, but do not 
close the jars. For three mornings pour off 
the syrup, reheat it to the boiling-point, and 
pour over. The third morning measure it, 
allow one cup of vinegar to every three cups 
of syrup, boil it up thoroughly, pour over the 
figs, and close the cans. It is safe to predict 
that after once trying this recipe it will be 
used yearly. Cooking-brandy may be sub- 
stituted for the vinegar if preferred. It gives 
a delightful flavor, less acid than the vinegar. 
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FIG PRESERVES 

Let pulled figs stand covered with wa- 
ter for twenty-four hours in a large kettle. 
Then pour off the water and boil it down, 
adding brown sugar to taste, if it seems 
thin. When it becomes a rich syrup drop in 
the figs, cook till a straw will easily penetrate 
them, and can. These served with ice-cream 
or whipped cream make a delicious dessert. 

One more recipe, for 


CANDIED ORANGE PEEL 


Save all the orange skins from the table 
and throw them into a large crock filled with 
salt and water; about a cup of salt to a gallon. 
When it is full wash them in two or three 
waters and scrape out the white inside. 
Simmer gently, changing the water from 
time to time, till all trace of the salt disap- 
pears. Lay a number of pieces together and 
cut into very narrow strips; cook in very 
thick syrup made by adding one cup of water 
to four of sugar, until they are transparent. 
Lay on buttered plates in a slow oven with the 
door open, and sprinkle with granulated 
sugar. Turn once or twice, and as soon as 
the syrup is absorbed put into cans. This is 
excellent for fruit cake, plum pudding, bread 
or rice pudding, or used simply as a dainty 
alone. 
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BY ZONA GALE 


Hear the early notes dispersing 
Lonely as a bell. 

All the idle silver distance, 
Singing like a shell, 


Into echoes, mother-tender, 
Kissing what they tell. 
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HE “old,” or Delft, blue on white is 
F one of those sweet, fresh, and dainty 

achievements in art which belong to an 
established style; it is itself a style, and be- 
cause of intrinsic beauty has earned its right 
to be. The Dutch landscape is unique and 
the blue of the Delft china is unique. The 
windmill and the blue have come to be so 
closely associated with Holland and with each 
other, that when we see Holland and the 
whirling wings of its landscapes for the first 
time, we feel rather disappointed not to find 
everything Delft blue. 

It would seem quite a suggestive thing to 
embroider table-linens after the various china 
styles. To be sure, we did have the Dresden 
motifs and coloring a few years ago as a 
popular style for embroidery, but this might 
be carried much farther, and the decorations 
of nearly all the wares might be adapted to 
embroidery on the linens to be used with 
them. The exquisite designs of Bohemian 
glass, for instance, would be lovely on fine 
linens. 





AN EFFECTIVE DELFT DOILY. 


Some little skill is necessary in order to 
embroider the Dutch landscapes, but the work 
can be made suggestive by outlining only, 


with a little full stitchery here and there. 
There are many line borders and tiny floral 
motifs on the Delft ware which alone make 





A SECOND DOILY DESIGN. 


good embroidery designs. Our centrepiece 
and doily designs are edged with one of these. 
It is composed of coils of wavy lines, and 
these are outlined merely, after the scalloped 
edge has been buttonholed in white. On a 
square centrepiece it is pretty to cover the 
right side fold of the hem with this outlined 
pattern before it is turned over and hem- 
stitched. 

This set is worked in three shades of Delft- 
blue silk. The middle shade is used for the 
border, and the double line which divides the 
border is in the deepest. It is very helpful, in 
working the little landseapes, to keep a copy 
before one. Many of these are to be had in 
water-color copy series and often in maga- 
zines—one does not need to invest in real 
Delft china in order to obtain them. Observe 
the shading carefully, and so distribute the 
three shades as to make the objects appear 
round and the landscape to suggest a little 
perspective. 

The material on which these designs are 
embroidered is linen-lawn. After the border 




















DELFT TABLE EMBROIDERIES 


is finished, the plain sur- 
face of the linen should be 
pressed on the right side; 
the lawn can then be laid 
over the copy and the es- 
sential lines traced on it in 
pencil, Always place the 
little landscapes upright to 
the grain of the material, 
even on a round founda- 
tion. This would be quite 
the natural thing to do on 
a square, but one might be 
tempted to let the water 
and other foreground lines 
take the curve on the round 
pieces. The effect would 
not be good, Our centre- 
piece shows how all four 
sections of the design 
should be squared to the 
edge, and on our doilies 
each little scene is straight 


across. 


The linens should be 
stretched in hoops for 
working, or better, the 


centrepiece should be set 
up to full size in a frame 
in order to obtain the greatest advantage in 
working. The first step in the work is to 
embroider in the deepest blue the wings of 
the mills. This is line work in twisted out- 
line-stitch; that is, the thread is brought out 
to full length, the needle turned round and 
round in the fingers until the thread is twist- 
ed, then the needle is sent down about one- 
quarter of an inch beyond where it left the 
linen, thus laying a stitch which will, from 
the spring in its twist, hold well to the 
fabric. The next stitch, like regular out- 
line, should be taken partly back on the 
first. The wings worked out in this way are 
fine, straight, and clear-cut. The second 
shade should be worked into the little conic- 
al roofs from the apexes down, and also on 
the right-hand side of the towers. These 
stitches should be laid from the edge horizon- 
tally, or rather, pointing up a little, parallel 
to each other and long and short in method. 
The next row should be worked into this, 
still slanting up a trifle, and in the lightest 
shade. Then a third row should be worked 
into this in the second shade and terminating 
on the right-hand edge, having been slanted 
down a little. Thus a curve which follows 
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ROUND CENTREPIECE OF DELFT EMBROIDERY. 


the contour of the conical tower is kept in the 
stitches. The bases of the windmills may 
also be worked in twisted outline-stitch—that 
is, the framework can be so embroidered and 
the spaces between filled in with laid stitches. 
The branches of the trees come out best 
in the twisted outline-stitches, and the foliage 
can be very expressively done in little arrow- 
heads—that is, two stitches forming a tiny 
acute angle pointing up. These little points 
should be laid close together, and in places 
may lap over each other a little. 

The houses are suggested in parallel 
feather-stitches similar to the walls of the 
mills, and the grasses are worked in long and 
short stitch along their sides. The water is 
in perfectly straight parallel twisted outline- 
stitches. This embroidery, like brush or pen- 
cil sketching, requires a little working up— 
a telling touch here and there which shall 
mean something by way of bringing out the 
picture. Careful drawing or tracing from 
the copy, proper distribution of the shades, 
together with these illustrations as guides, 
will make it possible for the worker to ac- 
complish the effect, which is not so difficult 
to obtain as may at first sight appear. 
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The process of the work is not unlike 
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such embroidery. The stitches must be done 


water-color painting, and the result is very with a single thread of filo-floss, and this is 


much the same, allowing for the difference in 





light enough for very sheer and delicate 





TWO DOILIES EMBROIDERED IN DELFT BLUE SILK. 


the ground and medium. It is, of course, 
necessary to keep well within the conven- 
tional, both in design and in execution, in 
order not to violate the limits to which we 
may carry the art of embroidery. The strong 
monochrome coloring is especially pretty on 
the table under artificial light, where too 
delicate coloring is likely to be wanting in 
character. 

A fine quality of linen lawn is best for 


linen. The work on this fine background 
launders most satisfactorily. With such ta- 
ble linen naturally Delft blue china is de- 
sirable, or, if the real Delft is not obtainable, 
the nearest thing one can have in the other 
blue and white wares, For the summer home, 
where dainty odd effects are so much ad- 
mired, this blue and white color scheme is 
especially appropriate, and fresh and cool- 
looking to a delightful degree. 

















PROBLEM which presents itself for serious consideration rises out of 
A new conditions and is briefly this: What is to become of our family 
life if girls no less than boys must leave the home and go out into 
the world to earn a foothold and a livelihood? The blessing of wider oppor- 
tunities for women, the benefit to our girls that comes from the steadying, 
uplifting sense of responsibility and appreciation of duty—all that is a mani- 
fest good that must, perhaps, like all good, be bought with a price. And the 
price is, under the best conditions, the forsaken home. At the worst it means 
something more and yet graver: an excuse afforded by precedent for those 
whose environment is dull or distasteful to fall into line in this manifesta- 
tion of the march of progress and plead that they “ want work,” when they 
mean that they want diversion, thus turning their backs on the chances of 
service near at hand, and quitting the protection, the needs of their families, 
for a more exciting life farther afield. 

The foregoing is prompted by several cases presented of late to notice. 
One is that of a widow and her only child, who lived comfortably, though 
without luxury, in a tiny village where an echo of the great world came to 
the daughter and lured her away. She said she was wasting her youth where 
she was. Perhaps this was true, but the immediate result of her determination 
to “do something ” in a neighboring city was that—as there was not sufficient 
income to maintain the mother there as well—a semi-invalided, wretched old 
lady is now boarding about among more or less indignant friends, her home 
closed, her daughter separated from her, with small likelihood of their ever 
coming together again. Another instance is that of the only daughter in a 
family whose father is a rich but conservative man, the mother a narrow- 
minded, affectionate country woman. The head of the family had lately pur- 
chased, with infinite pride, a beautiful great house, fitted up to gratify his 
children’s tastes, when the daughter, in rare visits to New York, became so 
enthralled by the greater chances of amusement it afforded over her village 
home, that she gave her parents no peace of mind until she had extorted from 
them permission to “take up some work” in the city. That she secured a 
position and keeps it from some poorer girl who needs the money earned is 
a mere detail. For it she forsook a home of which she was the darling and 
the light. Both of her young brothers, at that time happily established in 
business at home, have found plausible reasons for leaving a house so dull as 
her absence rendered theirs. The general quittance finds the parents utterly 
alone and forlorn; the delightful home is offered for sale; they are boarding 
among strangers (not even able to follow their children, since business in- 
terests bind them to the village), living in discomfort and dissatisfaction, 
with nothing happier ahead of them in the future than a looking forward to 
reunion in a house “ not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

If this were a necessary severance of ties, it would still be piteous. As it is, 
to the average mind it presents itself as a burning shame. 
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The stuffed dates bought of most confectioners are always in demand, and 
yet not nearly so good as may be made at home, as one girl has discovered 
for herself, more to the benefit of her friends, possibly, than of herself, since 
their manufacture keeps her busy for all candy-making seasons. After pit- 
ting the dates she fills them as full as they can be stuffed with finely chopped 
walnut meats, rolling the sticky fruit afterwards in the meats until no more 
will adhere to it. It is then again rolled in granulated sugar, over and over, 
and by this time may be called ready for packing into boxes. 

It was another instance of how little we guess our unwitting influence, 
that a quiet, middle-aged man, the father of two small daughters, thus spoke 
to his wife one day recently: “If I thought my little girls would grow to be 
as sweet-looking and as pretty-mannered young women as Miss So-and-So, I 
should ask nothing more for them.” 

Considerably surprised by his earnestness, and by the fact that he, who 
was supposed to be altogether unobservant, should have reflected at all upon 
the matter, his wife exclaimed: “ That is quite true. I am sure Miss So-and- 
So is everything you say. But have you ever met her? I did not imagine 
you knew her at all.” 

“T don’t,” he confessed. “I judge only by passing her sometimes on the 
street. I guess, though, I am right.” 

That he was right, that the young woman in question richly deserved all 
he could say in her praise, was but proof that there is a part of our per- 
sonality of which we are usually profoundly ignorant, and that he who runs 
may read. 

The bead reticules made by our foremothers were so lovely in themselves, 
and have been so completely restored to favor by fashion’s whim, that there 
have been much searching of carefully guarded treasures and much proud 
production of the pretty little bags discovered among laid-by finery. The 
imitations, too, seem so closely to mock the original that one is slow to be- 
lieve them to be in any way inferior. Yet, as has sometimes happened, 
when there is need to refill a broken or moth-eaten spot, to match the ma- 
terials, and to complete the pattern, it is found that the fine quality of the 
beads, not alone in soft coloring, but as well in workmanship and finish, is 
something not attainable nowadays. Our shops show nothing quite like them. 

A girl whose father is “old and stricken in years” has grown of late more 
and more to take the place of the son he never had, to act as his right hand 
in business. The man is the owner of a large fruit-farm whose work is simple 
but extensive and exacts much superintendence. As his health has begun to 
fail gradually, the daughter has taken something, and then something further 
and further, of his duties upon herself, until now she looks after the place, 
the sowing and weeding, the grafting, the tendance of the fruit, and, in the 
season, personally watches every shipment sent from the great establishment 
to fill its orders. She is working almost unconsciously, and without thought 
save of the immediate future, into a lucrative business that when, as in the 
fulness of time must soon come, her father is taken from it, will descend to 
her without clash or detriment to its interests. She will find herself openly 
what she is now in all practical workings, “the man of the family,” and will 
be enabled to bear her part gallantly in that position. 

















A pleasant pastime—literally—for those who have no more pressing duties, 
and wish to get outside their environment at least in thought, will open up 
before her who begins to mount a family tree. Tracing one’s genealogy may 
become—probably will become—a matter of absorbing amusement and atten- 
tion, for it entails a thread gathered up here, dropped there, a letter to write, 
a book to read, a register to consult. To the self-absorbed, the despondent, 
the listless, one may recommend this diversion as certain to suit even rather 
morbid conditions of temperament, and yet as certain to gently force the 
mind away from itself to other persons and things, in opening up a wider 
and wider field of reflection. 

A girl complained recently of her poor handwriting, which she had tried in 
vain to better, A friend soothingly responded that it made, after all, very 
little difference whether one’s writing were good or bad. “ One is not judged 
by that,” was the finishing clause. 

“Tt makes no especial difference,” was the pertinent rejoinder, “ whether 
I write well or poorly. It does make a vast difference whether my letters look 
sophisticated or ignorant. Now mine is an unformed hand.” 

That was true. And it is by such script that the correspondent is indeed 
weighed in the balance. A well-known magazine editor not long ago handed 
a visitor, upon whose discretion he could rely, a note from a contributor 
whose stories are the admiration of a widespread and enthusiastic public. 
“What do you think of that writing?’ he asked. “ What should you say of 
the writer from it?’ 

“That she is a person sure of herself but lacking cultivation,” was the 
immediate reply. “She is shallow. She has no background of training. She 
won’t last long.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said the editor. And all because of the fashion 
after which she formed her letters, not at all from the composition of the 
missive itself. 

A bean party is a simple method of entertaining a number of young 
people. They may be rewarded with bright silk bags of beans for proficiency 
in guessing the number of beans in a jar, for carrying fastest and most suc- 
cessfully two beans balanced on a knife blade, for throwing beans into an 
open box, for making the most words out-of the letters BE A NS. The 
prizes may be utilized, at the end of the evening, as wherewithal to purchase 
the mysteriously wrapped parcels in a blind auction. 

One of the most desirable gifts for a friend is the well-known but fre- 
quently forgotten leather toilet-case. These cases come in all sizes and at all 
prices, some containing only the comb, brush, and tooth-brush, and others 
having an elaborate assortment of bottles, jars, and manicuring articles. Be- 
tween these extremes are cases to suit the needs and the pocketbooks of all 
classes of women. It is in better taste, however, to give a simple case with 
only the absolutely necessary articles, such as the comb, brush, tooth-brush, 
button-hook, and a bottle for tooth-powder or mouth-wash. This folds into 
a small compass and can be kept in the travelling-bag or suit-case for emer- 
gency use. Its leather case protects it from injury, and the traveller who is 
fortunate enough to possess it will remember the giver very appreciatively a 
dozen times a year. Moreover, it never wears out and rarely grows shabby. 
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to see spring flowers and fruits again in 

season. It revives the spirits to find the 
tulips and jonquils in the windows, and it 
whets the more material appetite to note the 
fresh strawberries and other dainties once 
more displayed. After a series of heavy 
winter dinners and luncheons, spring enter- 
taining becomes a positive luxury. 

One of the prettiest of luncheon-tables may 
be arranged with a combination of lilies-of- 
the-valley and La France roses. The roses 
are to be put in a 
large mound in the 
centre of the table, 
stuck loosely in a 
mass of delicate ferns, 
and a bunch of the 
lilies is to be laid at 
each plate tied with a 
gauze ribbon of the 
same shade of green 
as the leaves. Or a 
large light green glass 
bowl may be filled 
with the roses, and 
several tall glasses of 
the same green filled with the lilies may stand 
at what one might call the corners of a 
square, the bowl being the centre. Use lace 
doilies on the table, or linen ones embroid- 
ered in white, and have the bonbons pink. 
The names of the guests may be written on 
rose petals painted on cardboard and cut 
out in natural shapes. 

As to the menu, do not have the courses 
too heavy, and introduce considerable fruit: 
MENU 
Strawberries. 

Cream of mushréom soup. 
Broiled lobster. 
Sweetbreads, Milanaise. 
Rose sherbet. 

Fried spring chicken; peppers filled with 
cauliflower and carrots; new potatoes. 
Lemon jelly cups with white grapes and 
mayonnaise. 

Frozen figs. Coffee. 


| T is always a refreshing thing to a hostess 


LEMON JELLY CUPS 





The strawberries may be on the table when 
the luncheon is served, a small plate resting 
on the service plate at each cover, with the 
berries arranged on it. There should be six 
or eight to a person, the hulls left on, the 
points of the berries toward the edge of the 
plate, with a little pile of powdered sugar in 
the centre. There may be a little paper doily 
under the fruit if that is liked. The finger- 
bowls are to stand in front of each cover. 

For the soup, get half a pound of fresh 
mushrooms and chop them; simmer them in a 
quart of water for two 
minutes. Add the yolk 
of a beaten egg, with 
salt and pepper, two 
cups of cream and one 
of milk, and thicken 
with a small spoonful 
of butter mixed with 
as much flour. Cook 
till smooth, strain, and 
serve in hot cups. 

Choose rather small 
lobsters for the next 


WITH WHITE GRAPES. course; have them 
split and cleaned, and 
then broil quickly over hot coals. Put a half 


on each plate, and pour over it a spoonful of 
melted butter mixed with half as much 
lemon juice, a sprinkling of chopped parsley, 
and salt. Instead of the lobster you can sub- 
stitute salmon croquettes and new pease, if 
you prefer. 

To prepare the sweetbreads, get one pair 
for four persons; lay them in cold water for 
half an hour, then drain, cover with boiling 
water, and simmer twenty minutes; remove 
the membrane as far as it is possible to do 
so without breaking the meat. Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of Parmesan cheese with one 
tablespoonful of butter; roll the sweetbreads 
in this, then in egg and bread crumbs, and fry 
in deep fat. Serve with tomato sauce. 

For the sherbet, make a plain lemon ice 
just as usual, and when half frozen put in a 
small half-cup of rum. When ready to serve, 
fill the glasses and sprinkle with candied rose 














SPRING ENTERTAINING 


leaves, Lay a rose on each 
plate by the sherbet-cup. 

If the chickens are small, 
serve a half one to each guest, 
but if large cut in four pieces. 


With this have something 
very pretty—green peppers 
filled with creamed cauli- 


flower and new carrots, cook- 
ed, seasoned, and cut in little 
pieces; mix with the flowerets 
of the cauliflower and fill the 
peppers, but reserve a few 
bits to be put on top. 

The salad course is entirely 
new, and just the thing for 
a spring luncheon. Make lemon jelly, rather 
stiffer than usual, and fill small moulds or 
jelly-glasses. When firm turn out carefully 
on lettuce and remove the inside with a 
warm teaspoon. Fill these cups with white 
grapes cut in halves and seeded, and lay 
some about the cup. Make mayonnaise as 
stiff as possible, and beat into it enough 
whipped cream to reduce it to the usual con- 
sistency, and put a spoonful of this by each 
mould. Frozen figs are made by slightly 
sweetening a pint of thick cream and two 
pints of rich milk and freezing it, and when 
stiff stirring in a pound of chopped figs. Serve 
in a fancy shape on a bed of whipped cream. 

The menu may be slightly altered forvariety: 

Strawberries. 
Cream of mushroom soup. 

Shad roe with dressed cucumbers. 
Sweetbreads, Milanaise, with new potatoes. 
Broiled chicken with peppers filled with 

cauliflower. Rose sherbet. 
Tomato and bread salad with mayonnaise. 
Lemon moulds with white grapes. Fancy 
cakes. Coffee. 





STRAWBERRY ICE WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 
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WITH CREAM SAUCE. 

The salad in this menu is a new one and 
well worth trying. To make it, slice evenly 
in thick pieces good-sized tomatoes, two slices 
to a person. Cut slices of bread very thin 
and cut out in rounds, the same size as the 
tomato slices. Spread the bread thickly with 
stiff mayonnaise, and arrange the whole on 
lettuce, piling tomato, bread and tomato. 
Cover the top with more mayonnaise and ar- 
range five half olives on each in the form of 
a star. 

For the dessert, make the moulds of lemon 
jelly and fill with grapes as before, and chill. 
When ready to serve pour over each one a 
syrup of sugar and water flavored highly with 
sherry or a cordial. 

For a spring dinner party there is a pretty 
table decoration which is still unhackneyed. 
It is merely the combination of striped grass 
with ferns anc roses, but it is very effective. 
A large mound of roses is put in the centre of 
the table, with maidenhair fern and grass for 
a border. Then a waving line of the grass 
is arranged just above the silver and glass, 
all around the table, and at each bend of the 
line is laid one large rose and 
a couple of ferns, one toward 
the centre of the table, and 
the next toward the edge. If 
the roses are not too distinct, 
but partly hidden by the 
ferns, the effect is better. 
With these the candles should 
be pink and the shades of 
roses. There are new shades 
made of flat, open roses with 
very small compact petals, set 
edge to edge, five making a 
shade. 

Pink Roman hyacinths are 
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also lovely on a spring table, and these may 
be used as before, but asparagus fern should 
be the one green combined with the flowers, 





TOMATO AND ONION SALAD. 


and the shades must not be of roses, but 
merely conventional shapes in that color. 
It is better at a formal dinner to begin 
with clams rather than with fruit: 
MENU 
Clams on the half-shell; thin brown bread. 
Cream of spinach soup; croifitons. 

Shad with potato balls and dressed cucumbers. 
Ham mousse with cream sauce. 
Crown roast of lamb, mint sauce; new pease; 
potatoes. 

Grape-fruit sherbet. 

Tomato and onion salad; wafers. 
Fraises en boite. 

Brie cheese. Toasted biscuit. Coffee. 

Creamed soups are not considered correct 
for dinner except in spring, when those of 
fresh vegetables are just the thing to have. 
Spinach gives a pretty green color which is 
most desirable, and, while simple, is always 
niece. The shad is to be either baked or broil- 
ed and passed on a platter, already cut, but 
whole in shape. The entrée is made by add- 
ing to four tablespoonfuls of flour mixed with 
four of butter and a cup of hot milk cooked 
to a cream, a dash of lemon juice, salt, and 
pepper; put in next a cup of ham that has 
been twice through the meat-chopper and 
afterwards pounded to a paste. Stir well and 
remove from the fire, and add the yolks of 
three eggs beaten, and beat till cold. Then 
fold in the whites, also well beaten, and pour 
into buttered timbale moulds, filling them 
about two-thirds full. Bake from fifteen to 
twenty minutes and turn out on a round 
platter, and pour around them a cup of rich 
cream sauce. 

The crown roast of lamb may be filled with 
a forcemeat made of finely chopped lamb 
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highly seasoned, or pease may be used for a 
filling. The sherbet which follows is very re- 
freshing. To make it, remove the pulp with 
a spoon from six grape-fruit. Cover a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of gelatine with water, and 
let it stand half an hour. Boil a pint of 
water and a pound and a quarter of sugar for~ 
two minutes, and pour over the gelatine. Put 
the fruit pulp through a sieve and mix all 
together. Cool, freeze rather soft, and serve 
in punch-cups. If the leaves of oranges or 
lemons are obtainable, put a spray under each 
cup. The salad is one especially appropriate 
to the season, and one of the prettiest ever 
made. Cut large tomatoes in thick slices and 
arrange these on a platter on white lettuce 
leaves. Make stiff mayonnaise and stir it as 
full as possible of finely chopped green pep- 
pers; spread this thickly over the tomatoes. 
Get some tiny onions and cook till tender in 
salted water, and arrange these on the toma- 
toes, four on each slice. 

There is a French dessert called fraises en 
botte——in English, strawberries in a_ box. 
To prepare it, make a shortcake dough, either 
the rich, sweetened biscuit dough usually pre- 
ferred, or a cake dough, and bake it in a 
round pan. When brown cut a round out of 
the top and remove the inside. Fill with 
large, well-sweetened berries, and put on the 
cover, and last put powdered sugar over all. 
In serving, slice through the whole and take 
out wedge-shaped pieces. Pass a bowl of 
whipped cream with this course. 

If you prefer a frozen dessert to this, make 
a strawberry ice by mashing and straining 
enough fruit to make a quart of juice, adding 
a pound and a half of sugar. Cut in halves 
a quart of berries, and cover with a half- 
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pound of sugar and a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice. When the strawberry juice is half 
frozen, turn in these berries and freeze. 




























ANY directions for furnishing simple rooms economically give, as part 
of the preparation, “a goatskin rug or two scattered here and there 
about the room.” Perhaps one whose confidence in goatskin rugs 

has, before this, been betrayed may here add a timely word of warning. 

The gray or white cheap fur rugs are a snare and a delusion. There is 
simply no keeping moths out of them, and when once the moths are in they 
are beyond possibility of using. Not only do they shed hairs everywhere, 
but they do more than this: the air is filled with the hairs; the passing foot 
tracks them on over the house; they cover everything. These rugs have no 
legitimate home except the bonfire. The other day two pretty white rugs were 
seen, borne away to be burned after having tried their owner’s patience for 
several years of distress. The gray goatskins have the same fault, in the 
same proportion, but those dyed black (doubtless because of the dye) are 
never seemingly molested by moths, and may be used with impunity and a 
sense of security. 

The very best way to make milk toast is by the time-honored recipe handed 
down from our grandmothers. They browned and buttered the toast, setting 
it aside to keep hot while they heated and stirred smoothly together over the 
fire one tablespoonful each of flour and butter and one-quarter teaspoonful 
of salt to each cup of milk. The hot milk was added and all cooked to a 
smooth, slightly thickened cream. Then the slices of toast were bathed in 
the liquid just long enough to soften them, before the whole was dished and 
sent in to the table. This, it may be repeated, is the best way, but, if the 
milk is rather limited, an allowable variation is to add a pinch of salt to each 
slice of toast, pour boiling water quickly over, and then replace it with the 
hot, thickened milk on the platter on which it is to be served. 

Some old-fashioned but admirable cooks always make not only pound- 
cakes, but all cakes, by putting all the materials together, not even beating 
the eggs separately, and making one long-drawn-out stirring do for the whole. 

A plate of stale sandwiches may be readily transformed into a palatable dish 
by toasting each slice on the outer side and serving very hot. Thus pre- 
sented, they will be found attractive at the five-o’clock-tea table, or as a supper 
entrée. 

This year, when eggs have been for months together. almost literally worth 
their weight in gold, it is of value to a housekeeper to learn of any economical 
dishes in which the ingredients are not of prohibitive cost. One woman has a 
recipe for cake which fills this requirement as well as several others. She says 
of it that it has in fact most merits: it is cheap, easily made, and can be 
varied as taste or peculiar circumstances demand. The proportions are: one 
and a half cups of sugar, one cup of milk, two and a half cups of flour, one- 
half cup of butter, two whole eggs, or the whites of four, well beaten, three 
teaspoonfuls baking-powder, and flavor to taste. This may be, and ordinarily 
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is, used as a layer cake, where it proves safe and satisfactory, although not 
rich enough to keep long—if one ever expected a layer cake to keep long. 


It is equally good made with sour milk, with, of course, the addition of one- 
quarter teaspoonful of soda to the cup of milk. Or it may be transformed 
into a loaf cake, with the addition of melted chocolate or any sort of fruit. 
Further it makes an excellent coffee bread, for which purpose it will be found 
most acceptable, served at breakfast, or at a high tea. 

The same housewife, looking about her, as aforesaid, for recipes in which 

the meagre number of eggs used brought them within practicable use, was 
delighted with the formula given in a certain housekeeping magazine, where 
a contributor lauded most justly her own cake made from one cup of sugar, 
one and a half cups of flour, one large teaspoonful of baking-powder, the whites 
of two eggs, one-half cup milk, one tablespoonful of butter, a little flavoring. 
All the ingredients were put at once into a large bowl and vigorously beaten 
for five minutes. The experimenter—rather doubtful as to the outecome—found 
it most delicious, and has often repeated the process, using her baking for 
either a pudding to be eaten with delicate hot sauce, or a layer or loaf cake. 

A woman lately returned from abroad, after an absence of some fifteen 
years, says that to her there is apparent here a most decided and interesting 
improvement, during that time, in our national notions of cleanliness. This 
change, which has been too gradual for our own notice at close range, was 
borne in upon her at once and repeatedly in our more careful use of public 
buildings and conveyances, our precautions against disease, our thought for 
our health and for our possessions. There is less of that old spirit of, “ After 
me the deluge,” which, in America, has been voiced in the expression, “ It will 
last my time.” 

Another point this same woman makes is that we have also as a people 
advanced in the refinement that makes for simplicity, but that—so her keen 
observation has concluded—though it is no longer deemed good form that 
what we do and wear and have should be “ daubed with cost” as of old, the 
cost is there: there is no diminution in expense, but only in its flaunting. 
Cottage life has sprung up, to the partial suppression of the garish summer 
hotel. Yet the cottage is still more a burden to the head of the family; it 
means a greater drag upon every resource, Civilization is becoming more 
complex as we grow older as a nation. We are no nearer solving any social 
problem than of yore. 

The following recipe for shortcake may be used, as well, for biscuit dough 
or as a crust for meat-pies. It will be found always satisfactory in its results » 
if the directions are carefully carried out. Sift together two cupfuls of pastry 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 
With the tips of the fingers work in one-quarter cupful of butter. Add 
gradually about one cup of milk, being sure not to get the dough too soft. 
Knead lightly on the rolling-board and divide into two pieces. Roll out, 
spreading one piece with softened butter, and put the other on top. Bake 
in a quick oven for about twenty minutes. Pull apart and spread with fruit 
which has been sweetened and heated. 

A blurred mirror is one of the vexations of the housewife’s troubled heart. 
Some looking-glasses seem so poorly made that it is almost impossible, with 
the most painstaking treatment, to render their surface shining and clear. 
One woman, after trying various recommended and more or less heroic modes 
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of procedure, has found that she can best effect her purpose by washing with 
warm soap-suds, then going over the glass with silver-polishing powder, finally 
rubbing briskly and thoroughly with a chamois-skin. 

One need not be a monomaniac on the subject of disease germs to be very 
reluctant to handle those books from a public library which (by reason of 
the popular elements that lure each of us to read them) have become soiled 
by much usage. A stout brown paper cover may be easily made and kept for 
this purpose, one for a book the size known to publishers as “ 8vo” being what 
would most often be required. It can be slipped over the worn outside and 
present a clean, wholesome appearance as well as a surface marred by no 
touch save one’s own. 

In houses heated by radiators, with a gas-stove in the kitchen, it has been 
found that broiling may be done in the cellar, over the heater fire, better, and 
with less danger of the smoke’s penetrating through the other rooms, than if 
the gas-range were brought into service. The great broad bank of coal offers 
a tempting surface, too, for the making of toasts. One can prepare a number 
of slices quickly and perfectly here. In fact, the full employment of the fur- 
nace fire has perhaps yet to be discovered. Like electricity, it is in its infancy, 
and we who day by day become more deeply indoctrinated with the idea of 
conserving force may study how best to utilize in other directions the fire 
that heats our houses. 

A conscientious dressmaker tells her feminine patrons, “in secret,” that 
there is no necessity for their buying a silk lining with every new dress skirt. 
One in black, and another in white, if sewed to a separate band, may be worn 
under several different outer coverings. This, of course, presupposes that a 
drop-skirt is used, and for this reason alone the drop-skirt should continue in 
vogue. It is a boon to the economical woman. 

The dressmaker, at the same interview, let fall another observation of weight 
to the listening customer who had brought in a handful of samples for con- 
sideration. Several were heavy, rich stuffs: 

“We don’t use that sort of thing as much as we did a few years ago,” said 
the seamstress—who is an artist to her finger-tips. “ Nowadays the tendency 
is not only to soft, clinging materials, but we try in every way to keep the 
gown from obtruding itself. It should not be forced on the attention through 
the material; that is now effected more gradually by the trimmings. It is 
no longer good taste to seem ‘ all gown.’” 

Metropolitan doctors are making a protracted and decided fad of water- 
drinking as a means to, and a preservative of, health. They contend that we 
ordinarily consume far too little, and lay down the general rule as follows: 
the smallest possible quantity at meals, the largest possible quantity between 
meals. The height of perfection in following out this dictum seems attained 
if one can drink two quarts of water during the twenty-four hours. That 
means, as we all know, about eight glasses, since two cups make a pint. 

The prevailing mode of address which eliminates entirely the use of the 
name in conversation, has an odd, constrained sound to a listener. It rings 
harshly upon the ear. There may be more elegance in never calling the 
person to whom one is talking by her name, but there is, certainly, a corre- 
sponding lack of cordiality. All these seeming trifles count. If, as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes asserted, good breeding is surface Christianity, part of it 
is found in setting one’s associates at their entire ease. 
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SHE. “ MANY MARRIED PEOPLE ARE CONSTANTLY QUARRELLING.” 
HER HUSBAND. “ Yes, THERE ARE A GOOD MANY MEN WHO DON’T KNOW WHEN THEY ARE 
BEATEN.” 
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“My OLD MAN THREATENS TO CUT DOWN MY 








ALLOWANCE IF I DON’T STUDY MORE.” “No, Freppie, I DON’T BELIEVE YOU'RE MORE 
“ WHAT A SILLY IDEA!” THAN HALF IN LOVE WITH ME.” 
“ YES, ISN’r IT? HE DOESN’T SEEM TO APPRE- “Whuy nor?” 

CIATE THE FACT THAT MY TEXT-BOOKS LAST ME “?*CAUSE IF YOU WAS YOU'D GET DOWN ON BOTH 


TWICE AS LONG AS ANYBODY ELSE’s.” YOUR KNEES.” 
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GRANDMOTHER. “ Dipn’r I TELL YOU TO DIVIDE YOUR DOUGHNUT WITH YOUR LITTLE SISTER?” 
RAIN-IN-THE-FACE, “I GAVe HER SOME, AND THEN I SCALPED HER AND TOOK IT BACK.” 


HIS SHARE 
The Count of Monte Cristo had just come into 
his wealth. 
“ At last!” he exclaimed. “I can now give 
the waiter a tip he will not despise.” 
Modestly reserving a nickel for himself, he 
wended his way to the restaurant. 





MOVING-TIME 
Mrs. Sparrow. “ This is an awfully small nest; 
there won’t be room for all the eggs.” 
Mr. Sparrow. “I know it, my dear, but what 
do you expect in Harlem?” 





A SPRING POEM 
Mary had a little lamb; 
Its fate we much deplore. 
It took its heavy woollens off 
And then was seen no more. 





ITS SILVER LINING 

Finding the Empress Josephine weeping bit- 
terly, a friend undertook to console her. 

“ Never mind,” she said, “the divorce will 
give you the entrée to New York’s Four Hun- 
dred.” 

Cheered by this prospect, 
press at once dried her tears. 


the beautiful Em- 





THE RESULT 


JENKINS (after the automobile race). “ Were 
you and your friend separated during the race?” 
JENKINSON, “ No, only my friend.” 





MABEL. “ Moruer says I MUSTN’T PLAY IN 
YOUR YARD, BECAUSE YOU’RE BAD. But I GUESS 
YOUR MOTHER WILL LET YOU PLAY IN MY GARDEN, 
BECAUSE I’m goon.” 
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Living for Ideals 
[ree was a wise old clergyman who urged his brethren not to admit 











































young men to the ministry unless they were evidently more broad-mind- 

ed and enthusiastic in their faith than their elders. “We must allow,” 
he said, “for the inevitable shrinkage.” The same allowance is necessary in 
every life for the sure closing in of the real upon the ideals of youth, and the 
unavoidable narrowing of hope and aim that must come with middle age. 
The more idealism we start with, the more stoutly we defend it against the 
shocks it is certain to receive, the more joyous life will turn out to be as we 
go on living. The dreariness of the middle-aged view of life springs largely 
from the fact that its ideals are so shrunken as to be no longer a source of 
vitality, of renewal. As long as we believe in life, and in love, and in friend- 
ship, and in heroism, and in other ideal possibilities, life is worth living, and 
we are strong to take our part in it. Living for ideals is happy and courage- 
ous living. Living without them is “the dull gray life and apathetic end.” 

The standpoint of the idealist is that the ideal is absolutely true—truer 
than the surface real. If a friend fails to come up to the standard of ideal 
friendship, so much the worse for the friend; the ideal, really, remains un- 
touched. When we once believe thus confidently in it, friendship gains 
in insight. We perceive the shortcomings of our chosen friends; we also 
perceive our obvious shortcomings toward them, and the unreached standard 
inspires only forgiveness and deeper effort. True love never relinquishes the 
ideal, dies for it gladly in some cases, lives for it (which is infinitely harder) 
in the majority of instances. Juliet was an idealist; she could have married 
Romeo, and met the shock of all his little ways, and still believed him per- 
fection. More than that—for such is the working value of ideals—she would 
have educated and inspired him by her idealization till, in his best moments, 
he lived up to it, and in his worst never shamed it. No man ever comes to 
his best possibilities, and no woman, either, until conscious of representing 
to other hearts more than they dare hope for in themselves. 

Children need the nurture of ideals. A mother without ideals can never 
have noble sons. To teach growing boys and girls to “see the world as it 
really is” is to utterly unfit them for making the world any better by their 
lives. It is also to cruelly diminish their chances of happiness. “ With 
thought, with the ideal, is immortal hilarity, the rose of joy,” says Emerson. 
To keep the rose of joy fresh and unfading, to scatter continually its fragrance 
to others, is the most enduring charm a woman can possess. 





Home Without a Kitchen 
STORY comes from Boston of two Scotch ladies, of small means, who 
came to America and to the Hub, attracted by the Christian Science cult. 
They remained in the city over a year, and visited another city, also. At the 
end of that time they became acquainted with the dean of a woman’s college, 
who invited them to lunch in her own home. To her great surprise, they 
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spoke with enthusiasm of the American way of living without a kitchen or 
cook. “ Having meals sent in, in this way, is so easy for the housekeeper,” 
they remarked. When their hostess told them that her lunch was cooked at 
home they insisted on regarding her as an exception, “for you are the only 
person we have met in America who has a cook.” 

In every place they had been, they said, the meals had been sent in, and 
they really believed that no cooking was done in American houses, but that 
restaurants and caterers supplied both rich and poor households. The fact 
that many new flats are equipped only with “kitchenettes,” instead of 
kitchens, is illuminating. Are we coming to home without a kitchen? Some 
sections of our city populations, this true incident shows, have come to it 
already. 

Yet food and nutrition remain, inexorably, the basis of life. The res- 
taurant cannot replace home-made and wholesome meals. Children never yet 
were reared in vigor and health on restaurant food, whose combination of 
> cheap materials and exaggerated seasoning is trying even to adult digestions. 
The kitchenette is a mistake in social economics. 





Shopping for the Table 

ae Be is astonishing,” said a woman of experience the other day, “ what care 

a housekeeper usually takes in shopping for table-linen, furniture 
covering, curtains, flannels, etc., and how careless she is in shopping for her 
table. She knows all-wool goods and all-linen ones, and the difference be- 
tween muslin and cambric and nainsook. She knows what will wear and 
what will not. If she didn’t, she would feel ashamed of her ignorance. But 
she buys chicory for coffee, and red lead for Cayenne pepper, and glucose 
for honey, year in and year out, and never learns any better, nor cares, ap- 
parently, whether she knows or not.” 

The indictment was quite true. The American housewife buys, statistics 
tell us, something like a hundred million dollars’ worth of adulterated food 
in a year. Luckily, only ten per cent. of it is actually poisonous. But that 
ten millions of dollars’ worth of “dangerous and deleterious food” should 
be put upon American tables annually is not a credit to the shopping powers 
of the feminine heads of families, surely. 

Here are some of the facts: Seventeen million dollars’ worth of oleomar- 
garine is annually passed off on the American shopper for butter. The coffee 
trade offers so large a variety of swindles that their extent cannot be exactly 
computed, Six firms are now engaged in making machinery to turn out bo- 
gus coffee-beans, moulded into correct shape and varnished with coffee extract. 

The shopper for food, therefore, must be on the alert. She has not a very 
difficult task, however—only a patient one. Butter and oleomargarine have 
very distinct qualities. A real coffee-bean is lighter, and altogether unlike 
in taste to the manufactured sort. Cheap canned goods, when compared 
with the honest article, show a thousand warning signs. Pure-food laws, 
food inspectors, milk tests, etc., can all be insisted on by the women of a com- 
munity, till they become the rule and not the exception. The indifference of 
the American housekeeper to the question of pure food is a culpable indif- 
ference of which intelligent women should be ashamed. 
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HE patterns given on the accompanying 
TT supplement are drafted to the same 

proportions and after the same style 
as the Bazar’s cut paper patterns. 
supplement all seams are allowed, and the 
width is indicated clearly on the sheet. 


As many persons pre- 
fer to pay the cost of the 
pattern rather than to 
trace it from the sheet, 
the Bazar has arranged 
that these patterns are 
for sale at the same 
prices as are the cut 
paper patterns, except 
that in the case of the 
supplement patterns, 
which are given only in 
the one size which seems 
best suited to the design, 
double price must be 
paid when a different 
size is to be drafted to 
special order. 


Shirt-waist Suit 
COMPLETE #- shirt- 
waist suit for a wom- 

an or young girl of thir- 
ty-four inches bust meas- 
ure is illustrated here and 
given on the new pattern 
sheet, the parts being 
shown in miniature in 
Diagram Group I. To 
eut the suit of silk 27 
inches wide 101% yards 
will be needed, or, of 
linen a yard wide, 8% 
yards. 

The pattern is a sim- 
ple one, the only decora- 
tion being tucks with 
little embroidered _ tail- 
or’s tacks, or crow’s-feet, 
which were described, 
and for making which 
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On the 
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SUIT.—NO. 66. 
Size, 34 inches bust measure only. . Price, so cents. 
See Diagram Group I., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





careful instructions were given, in the March 
Made of checked, plain, or figured 
taffeta or foulard silk, it will be found a 
particularly pretty style for simple summer 
gowns, or in linen or any of the light-weight 
woollen materials which are suitable for sum- 


mer use. The pattern is 
also perfectly practical 
for flannels and cloths 
for winter morning wear. 

The skirt consists of 
eight gores, with a seam 
down the centre of the 
front. This seam should 
be pressed open and 
stitched flat on each side 
and then pressed again. 
In each side of the front 
are three tucks, stitched 
flat, and extending down 
to below the knees. Be- 
low that point they are 
pressed in pleats, and 
where the stitching ends 
a crow’s-foot should be 
worked in heavy silk to 
stay the pleat and give a 
pretty finish. These 
tucks turn toward the 
sides and away from the 
front. At the side seam 
there is an inturning 
pleat on each side of the 
skirt, the edges stitched 
like the tucks and a 
crow’s-foot finishing the 
top. The back of the 
skirt is finished with a 
deep inturning pleat at 
each side, stitched flat 
about half-way down. 
Beyond these are four 
tucks on each side, also 
stitched half-way of the 
length of the skirt. 

In the waist three 
tucks in each front are 
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stitched to the line 
marking their finish, 
as shown in the little 
diagram, and each 
tuck is finished with 
an embroidered 
crow’s-foot. The back 
of the waist has a 
box-pleat stitched, 
laid flat, and stitched 
down to the waist, 
and one narrow tuck 
beyond the pleat in 
each side. An ample 
turning is allowed at 
each side of the 
front. A straight 
band of the material 
should be stitched to 
the right front for a 
fly, and the fronts 
may be closed with 
two rows of buttons 
and buttonholes, the 
buttons sewed .o the fly, or they may have the 
two rows of buttonholes, and little buttons 
may be used down the fronts and to close 
the cuffs in the same way. Another pretty 
trimming for the fronts would be the two 
rows of round or ball-shaped buttons, and 
little loops or frogs of braid. 

In the sleeves are three tucks beginning 
above the elbow. These tucks start with a 


point and grow deeper as they descend. A 
little 
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way above the wrist the stitching 
stops and the sleeve is gathered into the 
cuff. A crow’s-foot is embroidered at the 


starting-point of each tuck. 


Boy’s Pique Frock 

COMBINATION of piqué or linen and 
embroidery which is extremely effective 
and pretty and yet boyish is that illustrated 
in the little suit shown here. The pattern is 
suitable for different styles of frocks, from 
a plain dark blue linen for morning, with no 
trimming, to a fine white afternoon dress 
with dainty Hamburg insertion and hand- 
stitched bands in feather-stitching edging the 
insertion. Another interpretation is colored 
linen, say in the natural écru shade, with 
bands of cross-stitch embroidery in mixed red 
and blue. In blue or buff linen with heavy 
white embroidery bands the frock is a very 

smart one for every-day wear. 
The pattern is for a boy of two years, the 
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parts being shown in Diagram III. Piqué is 
too narrow to cut the main parts of the frock 
without piecing. When this material in its 
usual width of 27 inches is used, the seam 
should be made under one of the box pleats, 
where it will be out of sight. Of linen, which 
is usually one yard wide, 214 yards will be 
needed. 

On the pattern the lines mark the place 
where the pleat is to be stitched like a tuck. 
It is then laid flat and the frock is ready to 
fit. If insertion is to be put in, this must 
be done before the pleats are stitched. The 
sewing lines and the lines from the notches 
at the upper and lower edges of the frock, 
which show the edge of the pleats, should be 
creased, and then it will be a simple matter 
to see where the bands of insertion should be 
placed. The whole front of the frock should 
be cut in one piece, and a slit should be made 
down the left side under the centre pleat, as 
indicated on the pattern, for an opening. This 
slit may be bound with a strip of linen or 
with tape. 

New Style Chemise 
CHEMISE pattern made with no seam 
except at the centre back has been much 
advocated recently for stout women. The 
upper part of the garment is quite close-fit- 
ting, while the slope at the back gives con- 
siderable flare below the waist-line, and a full 





BOY’S PIQUE FROCK.—NO. 68. 


Size, 2 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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NEW STYLE CHEMISE.—NO. 71. 


Size, 40 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


ruffle of lawn or embroidery makes the lower 
part of the chemise wide enough to serve the 
purpose of an underpetticoat. That this gar- 
ment should be made with but the one seam, 
of course not counting the little ones on the 
shoulders, is quite impossible, because no nain- 
sook is made wide enough for the purpose. 
But the seam may be made at the centre of 
the front, and thus the back will be made with 
the bias line as designed. The half of the 
pattern is too large to be placed in one piece 
on the pattern sheet, so a seam has been 
made under the arm, but the two parts may 
be joined by the notches, and the pattern may 
be cut in one part from the centre of the 
front to the centre of the back, piecing a little 
triangle on at the lower part of the back to 
make the nainsook wide enough. Forty-four- 
inch nainsook, which is obtainable, is the best 
to buy. Of this the amount required for a 
woman of forty inches bust measure is 414 
yards. 

Simple beading or scalloping around the 
top is usually considered sufficient trimming, 
but a design in hand-embroidery or a mono- 
gram, or the first name written out by the 
owner, is often used as decoration on the 
fronts. No opening is necessary; the gar- 
ment slips easily over the head. 
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Girl’s Linen Frock 

OTHING is better suited for a litle girl’s 

summer frocks than linen, galatea, and 
piqué, and for these materials the little box- 
pleated dress given on the supplement is 
charmingly pretty. It is very easily made, 
and the one pattern when traced from the 
supplement may be used for a number of 
dresses by varying only the materials. For an 
afternoon dress a piqué of plain color or with 
little printed flowers is very dainty, with 
collar and shield of all-over embroidery in 
white with a stitched edge of the piqué. Silk 
ginghams and figured mercerized wash ma- 
terials, too, as well as buff pongee, make up 
well for little girls in such designs. A touch 
of black is furnished in the soft silk scarf tied 
under the collar. 

The pattern is for a child of five years, but 
the style would be suitable for any age up to 
twelve or even fourteen years. Three and a 
half yards of linen one yard wide will be 
needed for the pattern as given. 

A box-pleat extends from shield to hem in 
the front and the full length of the back. 
The lines are given on the pattern to show 
where the box-pleats should be sewed, and 
where the edges of the pleats should be folded 
in case it is preferred to press them only, in- 





GIRL’S LINEN FROCK.—wNO. 69. 


Size, 5 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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LITTLE GIRL’S NAINSOOK DRESS.—wNO. 67. 
Size, 8 years only. Price, 35 cents. 


See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


stead of stitching them before laying them 
in box-pleat shape. The place is marked, also, 
where the skirt is to be slit down to provide 
an opening at the front. The left front of 
the waist is only to be eut to the sewing line 
as it closes under the box-pleat. Each sleeve 
has a box-pleat the same as in the front and 
back of the waist and skirt. 


Little Girf’s Nainsook Dress 

FULL shirred waist with sleeve shirred 

over the top as well gives a very pretty 
effect for a slight girl of eight years, the 
quantity of nainsook used making the child 
look plump and pretty as to figure. The 
dress illustrated here has a yoke of narrow 
bias bands of nainsook cat-stitched together, 
leaving the space under the stitching open, 
which is cool and pretty for summer. If 
preferred, a yoke of all-over embroidery or of 
narrow lace insertion faggoted together may 
be used instead. Among the parts of the pat- 
tern, one is for the half of the front yoke and 
one for the half of the back. These may be 
used to cut by or merely as guides in putting 
together the narrow bands. Three tucks are 
to be made in the skirt, and if there is to be 
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a hem, 21% or 3 inches should be added to the 
length in cutting. If the skirt is to be finish- 
ed with a ruffle of embroidery, a straight 
facing will take the place of the hem. To 
cut the dress of yard-wide nainsook or India 
linen, 334 yards will be needed. 


Summer Breakfast Jacket 
IX yards of wash silk 24 inches wide or 
514 yards of challi will cut the dainty 
breakfast jacket shown here, which is given 
on the pattern sheet in size thirty-six inches 
bust measure. 

The pattern is perfectly simple. It is made 
with a V-shape band at the neck, to which the 
vest is fitted by means of half-inch tucks or 
shirring. This vest is supposed to be sewed at 
the waist-line to a ribbon band, which is tied 
at the side or hooked at the back. The jacket 
itself should be buttoned or tied invisibly 
just below where the collar ends. A flat band 
finishes the edge of the jacket around the 
neck, and to this the rolling collar is at- 
tached. The collar may be cut double and 
the lace inserted between the two parts, or 
a single collar may be made, which is cooler. 


NG : 
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SUMMER BREAKFAST JACKET.—NO. 70. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group Y., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Norse.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written. 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages. 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must be made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order biank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


MONG the pretty negligée patterns 
among the Bazar’s designs are several 
which at this season are especially in- 

teresting because they make such charming 
summer garments. The thin materials—chal- 
lies, wash silks, and fine lawns—which are in 
the shops now in such profusion, are all suita- 
ble for making these negligées. On the hand- 
some tea-gowns and afternoon costumes lace 
jackets are much seen, and with such a jacket 
as the one illustrated here, a very elaborate- 
looking summer tea-gown may be made of an 
inexpensive material. The jacket, into which 
the greatest expense in work and cost has 
been put, may be cleaned again and again, 
and adapted to different gowns, so that one is 
really not an extravagance. The gown, sim- 
ply trimmed as shown here, is perfectly suita- 





FRENCH NEGLIGEE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 411. 
Price, 25 cents. 


PARISIAN BREAKFAST SACQUE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 339. 
Price, 25 cents 


ble, without the lace jacket, for summer after- 
noons. The jacket pattern comes stamped on 
paper to be transferred by means of a warm 
iron passed over its wrong side. It should 
be laid face down against a piece of green or 
blue silesia, and should then be ironed. This 
will make of the silesia a working pattern. 
The price of the pattern for the bolero is 50 
cents. The sleeves cost 50 cents for the two, 
and the long stole ends 50 cents additional. 
As shown in the illustration the jacket may 
be used alone, or with the sleeves. 


GIRL’S SAILOR SUIT 
HE prevailing style of simple sailor suit 
for little girls is made on quite severe 
lines. It has the low shoulder, the rather 
secant blouse, and the five-gore skirt gathered 





DRESSING- 
JACKET. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 426. 
Price, 25 cents. 


PARISIAN 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
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1, BACK VIEW. 
2 AS A TEA-JACKET. 





’ a little at the back. It is suitable for 
duck, flannel, or plain linen or ging- 
ham. In fact, it is the most all- 
round serviceable frock a girl can 
have. The shield may be made de- 
tachable, only fastened in with but- 
tons, so it may be left off on hot 
days. 

CHILD’S SUMMER COAT 
AvEEY simple but effective coat 
for a girl may be made by the 
pattern illustrated here. The ma- 
terials for a summer coat would be 
piqué or thin cloth, with trimming 
of embroidered bands for the former, 
and fancy braid for the latter. The 
lines of the coat are its chief charm. 
The broad collar and full sleeve are 
becoming, and the whole is plain 
enough to launder well. The big 
buttons on the front may be made an 
especially decorative feature by using 
some of the very handsome pearl or 
metal buttons that are now available. 
The same design may be used for 
thin broadcloth or serge, and the 

CHILD'S SUMMER COAT. length may be reduced to make the 
Cut Paper Pattern No 459. coat im reefer shape of red ed blue Cut Paper Pattern No. 458. 

Sizes, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. serge, with mohair braid trimmings Sizes, 4, 6,8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 

Price, 35 cents. and gilt buttons. Price, 35 cents. 





GIRL’S SAILOR SUIT. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s correspondence 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


K. M. G.—Indeed, nothing could be more de- 
lightful than the kind of an entertainment you 
plan to give for your daughter. Yes, I can tell 
you all about it, for I have seen a barn dance 
merrily and beautifully carried out. For in- 
vitations use paper decorated with drawings of 
lads and lasses in old-fashioned dress, and, if 
you wish, word them in old English. The draw- 
ings need not be elaborate. Decorate the barn 
fittingly with strings of corn in the husk, sheaves 
of wheat and hay, garlands of rosy apples, fir- 
trees, and festodns of greens. Have the barn 
lighted with Japanese lanterns and the effect 
will be all that can be desired. It will be a 
good idea to have a cotillion with favors. You 
need not go to much expense. Get pretty Japan- 
ese fans, attractive little baskets filled with 
candy, engagement pads, etc. There are some 
amusing figures that you could have. There 
is the one where a girl stands at one end of 
the room and two boys roll hoops around, the 
one first reaching her having her as a partner. 
You could have the May-pole figure, and some 
other jolly ones of the same kind. Be sure to 
have a Virginia reel and any old-fashioned 
dances that the young people would enjoy. 

I saw a pretty idea carried out at a barn 
party where the barn had not been used. The 
tables for refreshments were put in the stalls 
and six or eight of the young people sat around 
each. The stalls were lighted with colored 
lanterns, and a good, old-fashioned supper was 
served: clam ouillon, sandwiches and chicken 
cr: Ame and ham, ices and cake. There were mottoes 
with paper caps and a Jack Horner pie. If you 
could carry out the idea and have the supper 
served in the stalls it would make a very jolly 
entertainment. After supper, if you do not 
wish to have dancing again, play old-fashioned 
games and have a spelling-bee, bob for apples, 
and have a potato race to vary the entertain- 
ment, or have a cotillion afterwards. 


M. M. J.—In introducing, always present the 
gentleman to the lady, and a younger to an 
older woman. Say, “ Allow me to present Mr. 
Smith, Miss White”; or, “May I introduce 
Miss White to you, Mrs. Brown?” Introduc- 
tions are not as generally made in New York 
or in other large cities as they are in smaller 
towns. It is rather a fad not to introduce gen- 
erally, but it is always wiser to err on the safe 
side and introduce when it seems natural. It 
is understood, of course, that people who meet 
and are both friends of the hostess are at liberty 
to speak to each other without an introduction, 


and when a hostess receives a number of guests 
she is not able to introduce them all. However, 
I advise introducing rather than running the 
risk of creating an awkward situation. A formal 
call should last about twenty minutes; not 
longer than half an hour. Visiting-cards are 
always left, except in the most informal friendly 
visiting. A married woman leaves one of her 
own cards for every lady in the house that she 
asks for, one of her husband’s, too, for every 
married lady, and an extra one of his for every 
gentleman in the house. This is the rule, but 
it is absurd to leave a great number of cards 
anywhere. I do not advise more than three of 
the husband’s and two of the wife’s. An un- 
married latly observes the same rule in leaving 
her own and her brother’s or father’s cards. It 
is difficult to give you a rule for easy, courteous 
conversation. The best rule I know is to try 
and interest yourself in the affairs of the per- 
son to whom you are talking; forget yourself 
as much as possible, and you will be sure to be 
natural and at ease. The reason that people are 
self-conscious and shy is that they are thinking 
only of themselves. A truly agreeable conver- 
sationalist is sure to be unselfish and not self- 
conscious. 


IenoraAMUS.—When the friends of a hostess 
who is entertaining a guest show the guest the 
courtesy of calling upon her and leaving cards 
for her, she should return all the calls before 
her visit is over; or, if she is unable to return 
the calls in person, she should send her visiting- 
cards to the callers. To make the call in person 
is by far the better form. 


Wipow.—To be absolutely correct, when a 
father dies, leaving a son of the same name, the 
son, of course, drops the Jr. from his signature 
and from his visiting-cards, and his wife drops 
the Jr. also. She is Mrs. James Smith, and her 
mother-in-law of the same name is Mrs. Smith. 
But as confusion often arises because of the 
mother-in-law and the wife having the same 
name, the wife often keeps the Jr. on her visit- 
ing-cards. The other way is, however, more 
correct. 


BriwwaLt.—It is still correct for a bride-elect 
to have all her linen and silver marked with 
her own initials or monogram, not the initials 
of her future husband. All her wedding-presents 
should be marked with her initials. A mono- 
gram is the prettiest way of marking silver or 
linen. Thank you for your welcome praise. 
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Young Man 


If you intend to win out in life you will need a clearer head and 
steadier nerves than the coffee drinker usually has. 





Science tells us plainly that coffee contains elements which directly 
attack the heart, kidneys, nerves, and cause indigestion and many other ails. 


You can have a hot beverage with the coffee flavor and rich color 
without any of the bad effects of coffee if you will shift to well- boiled 
POSTUM COFFEE, the food drink, delicious when properly made (that’s 
easy), and absolutely free from the Caffein and other nerve-killing elements 
of coffee. 


Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” you will find in every 


~ POSTUM. 


P.S. Discuss this coffee question in the family and observe the experience 
of each. 
9 17 
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GOOD FORM AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Axron.—Fan-tan is played with a regular 
pack of cards; these are dealt evenly, and the 
hands are arranged as in whist. Each player 
has an equal number of chips or beans. The 
aces are played first and built upon in suits. 
The first player who finds himself out of cards 
gets as many beans from the other players as 
each has cards remaining in his hand. He takes 
also those in the pool in the middle of the table, 
for each player, when unable to play, has to 
put a bean in the pool. Progressive fan-tan is 
played at different tables, four players at each, 
progressively. Decorate the rooms with Japan- 
ese fans and umbrellas, lanterns and prints. 
Use Japanese paper flowers, and have incense 
burning all the time. Have on the tables Japan- 
ese sweets and wafers, and have iced tea passed. 
The supper should be as distinctive as possible, 
with some kind of rice course, tea, sweets, and 
cherry-blossom ice in sherbet-glasses. 


MrriaM.—For Easter week you should have 
very springlike menus, and even in a chafing- 
dish you may prepare something seasonable. 
Nothing is more delicious than wee spring-lamb 
chops cooked on a chafing-dish, with a little 
sherry used in the sauce, having a rich mint 
sauce to go with them. These could be cooked 
in one dish, some tender green pease in another, 
and you would have one good course. Or cook 
soft-shell crabs, and have with them cucumbers 
prepared with a French dressing. For dessert 
there is a delicious preparation of apples with a 
cream sauce, to which a little wine is added; 
this is cooked easily on a chafing-dish. Use 
only cream and flavoring, and cook it with the 
partly cooked apples. There are a number of 
delicious egg dishes easy to prepare. For one 
of the best you make a cream sauce in the chaf- 
ing-dish and drop the eggs into it, flavoring 
with a little Worcestershire sauce. And there 
is a very good dessert where you use the large 
California canned peaches and make a sauce 
for them with a little cordial like maraschino 
and their own liquor. 


Wuist.—I have not heard of “ satanic” whist, 
but if you have never tried “ pivot” whist, it 
will be a good way of entertaining the whist 
party. It is plain duplicate whist, with a con- 
stant change of partners. One player—A—is 
called the pivot. B plays five boards with A— 
taking it for granted that fifteen boards are 
played—while C and D play together. Then 
there is a move to the right by all except pivot, 
and A plays the next five boards with C, and 
B and D play together. Another move, and A 
plays with D, and so on. All keep their indi- 
vidual scores, and after playing the fifteen or 
twelve hands they are duplicated, the same 
packs being used by the same combination of 
players as originally. This has been a game of 
great interest lately, and, for a change, might 
amuse your company. Another pretty idea is 


, 


Invitations are 
On each table are put 


to have a “rose” whist party. 
sent out on pink go 
at the places four Mermet or La France roses 
for the players and a little vase of roses. The 
tally-cards are of pink, and so are the little pen- 
cils attached to them. ‘The game is the usual 
one of progressive whist, with the variation 
that each player keeps an individual count of 
all the red cards taken, and nothing else counts. 
The most successful player gets the prize. There 
is a variety of ideas for prizes to choose from— 
rose-bowls, rose candlesticks, attar of roses, bon- 
bonniéres, ete. The refreshment-table decora- 
tions must be in keeping—all of pink, and as 
many “ rosy” things to eat as possible. 


E. G.—When a dessert is garnished with 
ribbons, untie the ribbon and leave it on the 
plate to be removed with the plate. Lettuce 
should be eaten with a fork; asparagus only is 
sometimes taken in the fingers, when served as 
a salad. Sandwiches, even at a meal, are eaten 
with the fingers. Boiled eggs should be -eaten 
from an egg-cup, with a coffee-spoon. The egg 
is held upright and only the top of the shell 
is broken. To make curried rice you must get a 
good curry powder and make a rich cream sauce 
to put the powder into. This is the sauce for 
curried rice, curried chicken, and other dishes. 
The secret is in the making and flavoring of the 
cream sauce. 


Vipa.—I think that progressive “ sniff,” which 
you will find fully described in the March 
Bazar, will be just the game you want. It was 
very ular and fashionable in New York 
and Philadelphia last winter, and is the game 
to play. If it does not appeal to you have a 
salmagundi party, with a different kind of a 
game at each table. Have cards at one, dominoes 
at another, the letter game at another, and so 
on. Let the time it takes to play the game at the 
head table determine the time for all. You will 
find described, too, in the Bazar, contests in 
literary things—book titles, and so on—and con- 
tests in different trials at each table, like un- 
tying hard knots, smelling and tasting dif- 
ferent articles and naming them, making out 
quotations with the letters of the words 
transposed. All of these make good progressive 
contests. Before all the guests arrive have 
some games for those who are present to join 
in. An amusing round game is to have a basket 
of cards with initials in it, on the centre of 
the table. No. 1 announces that a food shall 
be mentioned; and No. 2 draws a letter, and 
before three can be counted must name a food 
beginning with the initial. No. 2 announces 
that a flower shall next be called; and No. 3 
draws; and so on. This is highly amusing and 
a good way to start things going. - Instead of 
ice-cream serve orange jelly. Scoop out oranges, 
make jelly with the orange pulp, and let it 
harden in the orange skins. 
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We will make it easy for you to buy an Osrermoor Mattress, 
To overcome the possible fears of any doubter 


We Will Send C. O. D. 


to any point Last of the Mississippi River, any OstERMoor you may 

select from size list below—if you don’t like it, simply refuse to accept 

it after examination. We pay all express charges and take all risk. 

Our 30 nights’ free trial should calm the fears of buyers elsewhere. 
The sale of more than 


OSTERMOORS 


means that the magazine readers are growing wiser and now realize 
that no article could be as extensively and consistently advertised for so 
long a time if it were not genuinely good. The Ostermoor Mattress 
has reached that point in the appreciation of the people where it cannot 








30 Nights’ Free Trial 


Sleep on the Oster- 
moor thirty nights free 
and if it isnot evenall you 
have hoped for, if you 
don’t believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, dur- 
ability and comfort of any 
f$so. hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your 
m wey bas k by return mail 
—no questions asked.” 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 

25 Ibs. $8.35 
3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 

aon 11.70 
4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 

45 lbs. 15.00 

All 6 feet 3 inches long 

Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, so cents extra 
Special sizes at special prices 











Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the “just as good kind.” 


label, sewn on the end. 


Show them you can’t and won't be fooled. 


be said to have any competition. 


Send for Book 
Mailed FREE 


Our 96-page illuminated book, ‘‘The Test of 
Time,” treats exhaustively the mattress question, 
and gives scores of letters giving unanswerable 
statements of praise from prominent persons fully 
qualified to make them. It also describes and 
beautifully illustrates OstTERMOOR Cushions and 
Pillows for Window Seats, Cozy Corners and Easy 
Chairs ; Boat Cushions, Church Cushions. It is an 
encyclopedia of comfort and good taste—may we 
send it? Your name on a postal will do. Please 
send for it to-day, lest you forget. 








Church 
Cushions 


We have cushioned 
25,000 Churches. We 
make and renovate 
quicker and cheaper 
than you imagine. 

Old cushions taken in 
exchange. 

Now is the time to 
make plans and get esti- 
mates for renovation dur- 
ing Spring and Summer. 

State your needs and 
send for our handsome 
book, ‘*Church Cush- 
ions’’—mailed free. 





Ask to see the name “Ostermoor” and our trade-mark 
It’s not Felt if it’s not an Ostermoor. 


expressed, prepaid by us, same day check is received. Estimates on cushions and samples of coverings by return mail, 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 








Mattresses 
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Mary Ann.—A high tea is merely another 
word for a very substantial supper. It is a 
less formal meal than a dinner, but has prac- 
tically the same number of courses. The usual 
high-tea hour is from seven to eight o’clock. It 
may be seven, half past seven, or even as late 
as eight. A good high-tea menu for this sea- 
son would be: 


Grape-fruit flavored with maraschino and deco- 
rated with cherries. 

Clam bouillon in cups, with whipped cream. 
Olives, celery, radishes, salted nuts. 
Scalloped lobster, cucumbers. 

Squabs on toast, pease, potato souffié. 
Fresh tomato salad with mayonnaise dressing. 
Camembert cheese, toasted crackers. 
Orange jelly with whipped cream; cake. 
Coffee in demi-tasses. 


And what wines and cordials you want. You 
may serve tea with the substantial course. This 
is not a very elaborate menu, but it will give you 
an idea of the order. You can leave out one or 
two courses if you wish, and have it even more 
simple. You will see that a heavy roast is not 
included; otherwise the menu is much like a 
dinner menu. 


Easton.—In sending out wedding invitations 
a widow usually uses her late husband’s name, 
and the invitations read: 


Mrs. Charles Brown 
requests the honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles White's 
presence at the marriage of her daughter 
Louise 
to 
Mr. James Brown 
on Tuesday, June the fourteenth 
nineteen hundred and four 
at twelve o’clock noon. 
at 
St. Stephen’s Church. 


It is polite to ask the visitor of a friend, but 
it is not obligatory unless the visitor is making 
such a long stay that she or he is practically 
an inmate of the friend’s household, when it 
might be rude not to send an invitation. Ac- 
knowledge a wedding- present from a married 
couple in a note to the wife. Always mention 
in the note gratitude to the husband, too, but 
address the letter to the wife. 


Puzziep.— The way to plan for the nine- 
teenth - century party is to choose a number of 
persons famous in the nineteenth century in 
history or fiction and fit questions to be an- 
swered by the names. It will not be diffi- 
cult for you to think up a good list. Here are 
a few examples which I have seen quoted: Why 
did England so often lose her way in South 
Africa?—Ans., Mr. Rhodes. Whose was the 
finest zoological garden?—Ans., Adams. What 
does a Chinese lover say when he proposes?— 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Ans., Dewey. What happens when the wind 
blows through a spider’s house ?—Ans., Webster. 
You will see from these the idea of the contest. 
It adds variety to have tables and have the con- 
test progressive. Have one table with questions 
like these. Have another where you quote fa- 
mous sayings of famous men of the nineteenth 
century, and ask for their names. Have at an- 
other table prints of pictures done in the nine- 
teenth century, and ask for the names of the 
painters. Make the contestants give, at one 
table, a list of what they consider the most 
extraordinary event of the century. Indeed, you 
ean think up any number of contests for the 
game. I am sure that it will be an enjoyable 
party. 


MARYLAND.—Have you thought of “ sniff,” the 
new game of dominoes? It will be just the 
thing to entertain your party if they have not 
tried it. You will find this fully described in the 
March Bazar. If “sniff” should not appeal to 
you, why not try an evening of salmagundi—dif- 
ferent kinds of games? This is always a merry 
way of entertaining. Have all kinds of amuse- 
ments. At one table have dominoes, at another 
parchesi, at another pillow-dex, at another the 
letter game. Have the players progress, and at 
the end give a prize to the one most successful 
in all. Have the time it takes to play the game 
at the head table determine the time for all. If 
neither of these ideas seems to you suitable have 
an evening of all kinds of contests, and give a 
prize to the one most successful in all. Have 
a table with things to smell and name; a corner 
of things to taste and name; a contest in see- 
ing which man and which woman can hold the 
most peanuts in one hand; who comes nearest 
to guessing aright the number of beans in a pot, 
of seeds in a pumpkin, and so on. This is a 
highly amusing way of entertaining. I imagine 
you do not want a literary evening, but you 
could have an advertisement contest where you 
pin about the room pictures from different ad- 
vertisements cut from the papers and maga- 
zines and make your guests guess the names 
which have been taken out; or you could have 
a portrait show, where you exhibit the pictures 
of all taken in babyhood, and make them guess 
whom the pictures represent. You could have 
a mock auction, where you wrap little trifles 
in papers, making the eyo out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the articles, and let some 
one clever at making speeches auction them off 
for beans. You can think what fun it is to 
disclose a fancy hairpin from a huge number of 
wrappings, or a cake of shaving-soap which has 
been auctioned off for all of a lady’s beans. I 
hope that one of my suggestions will be a help 
to you. For new sandwiches try brown bread 
with cream cheese and chopped walnuts, mayon- 
naise mixed with chopped celery and olives 
spread on white bread with lettuce leaves, sar- 
dine paste flavored with lemon and onion. 
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Ss Do you want a Suit 
made to your order in the 
latest New York style? 


If you are contemplating the purchase of a tailor-made 
suit or skirt, a traveling gown, a visiting costume, ora 
walking suit or skirt for mountain or seashore, write for 
our 64-page catalogue and large assortment of samples of 
our materials, sent free to any part of the United States. 


Our SUMMER CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


Tailored Suits 
*8 to °50 


Handsome Skirts, , - 4 $4 to $20 


You’ll need one for warm weather 


Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, $8 to $40 


Very fashionable and delightfully cool 


Etamine Costumes, . e . $10 to $40 


The ideal dress for Summer wear 


| Mohair Skirts, . ‘ $4 to $15 


Look cool and feel ps 01, too 
Traveling Dresses, . A $8 to $30 


Of serviceable materials that shed the dust 
Rainy-day Suits and Skirts, Light Weight 
Jackets, Rain Coats, etc. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States 
WE GUARANTEE TO FIT YOU 

Thousands of ladies in every section purchase from us 

| each season, because they know our styles are right, 

our materials are the latest and best, while our work- 
| 














manship and fit are all that can be desired. 
One lady who has patronized us for several years writes: 





“I have been so perfectly satisfied with the suits I have had from 
you that | am entirely free now from the dread of shop- 
ping for a suit. It is so easy to sit down and drop a few lines, 
choose samples and a ‘style,’ and then with a little measuring 
and another letter I am ready to fold my hands and wait. My suit 
which I bought last Spring served all Winter and is almost as 
fresh as new. It has been wet several times, but has not spotted 
or lost its shapeliness.” 


WE HAVE SATISFIED OVER 175,000 CUSTOMERS 
| AND FEEL CERTAIN THAT WE CAN PLEASE YOU 


Our stock of materials contains all the newest fabrics imported for 
this season’s wear and many light-weight materials particularly 
adapted for the Summer season. 

WE MAKE EVERYTHING TO ORDER, NOTHING READY-MADE 

Our perfect system of making garments from measurements sent us 
by mail affords entire relief from the usual dressmaking troubles. 
There is a style and individuality about our garments never found in 
ready-made goods. 

You make your selection from our catalogue, choose your material 
from our samples, send us your measurements taken according to our 
new and simple diagram and we will guarantee to please you. 

You take no risk in dealing with us. If a garment which we 
make for you is not entirely satisfactory, return it promptly 
and we will refund your money. 


Write to-day for catalogue No. 42 and a selected line of samples of 
the newest materials — you will get them free by return mail. When 
requesting samples, if you will kindly state the colors you prefer and 
about the price you desire to pay for your garment, we will 
send you a full assortment of just what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


Mail Orders Only. Established 15 years. No Agents or Branch Stores. 
Co caieeneell ose 
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J. M. E.—A fiftieth- birthday celebration is 
quite an august occasion, and a dinner is one 
of the best ways of celebrating it. Here is a 
pretty idea for such a party. Have the dinner 
on the progressive order, so that all the guests 
have an opportunity of sitting by the person in 
whose honor the dinner is given. Have the twen- 
ty guests seated at little tables if possible— 
it makes such an entertainment much better. 
Let the person of honor remain in the same 
place all the time, but let every one else move 
after each course, so that all have a course by 
the guest of honor, two sitting by him at eac 
course. On the table before this person should 
be a large birthday cake with the candles burn- 
ing on it. Have on the cake the date of the 
birthday and the name; a charming idea is to 
have an arrangement of a mound with a present 
in it for each guest, with the ribbons that tie 
the packages coming out on the table. At the 
end of dinner let every one pull a ribbon and get 
a little souvenir of the occasion to carry home. 
There must be toasts, of course, arranged for the 
occasion, and if there can be, for entertainment 
after dinner, a little play acted by the children, 
it makes great fun. Or perhaps an original poem 
for the occasion may be read. Or, better still, 
have a birthday pie brought in. This is a band- 
box arranged with different layers—one for ev- 
ery decade of the celebrater’s life. The first 
layer discloses all the articles pertaining to baby- 
hood, in miniature—doll’s articles; the second 
the trifles peculiar to the person’s particular girl- 
hood or boyhood; the third, youth; and so on. 
As the different articles of the layers are 
brought to light it makes great fun. Here is a 
good spring menu for the dinner: 


Canapés of sardines or anchovy paste. 
Little Neck clams on the half-shell. 
Cream of spinach soup with whipped cream. 
Olives, radishes, celery, salted nuts. 
Shad, broiled; cucumbers with French dressing. 
Fresh asparagus, hollandaise sauce. 
Spring lamb, mint sauce; fresh pease; new 
potatoes. 

Fresh tomatoes dressed with mayonnaise. 
Strawberry ice-cream; cake. 
Bonbons; coffee. 


This makes ten courses, so that your twenty 
guests may all have a chance to sit by the guest 
of honor. 


Supscriper.—At a child’s party it is wise to 
have no amusement last so long that it drags. 
Prepare for a variety of entertainment. Start 
with a hunt. Hide, all about the rooms, peanuts 
wrapped in different colored papers. Tell the 
children to search, all beginning the hunt at the 
same time. When all the nuts have been found 
award prizes for the one who has found the 
most, for the one with the most in blue paper, 
and so on. Then have a game on a different 
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order, where, blindfolded, the children pin tails 
on a donkey drawn on a large sheet which is 
hung on the wall, or slippers on a flying slip- 
perless Cinderella, or the various articles per- 
taining to a dandy on a gentleman drawn on a 
sheet —the boutonniére, eye - glass, cravat, ete. 
There are endless varieties on the donkey con- 
test, and all are sure to amuse children. A 
fishing- pond is another good game. The chil- 
dren throw a line, which is fastened to a cane 
or rod, over a screen, and each brings some 
trifle to light. If you want to have a soap- 
bubble contest it will cause much delight. Any 
or all of these are entertaining for small chil- 
dren and not much trouble to arrange. The 
supper-table should be carefully studied. Of 
course there will be a birthday cake with the 
candles burning on it, and some variety of Jack 
Horner pie. If you do not want to go to the ex- 
pense of buying one of the pretty conceits of 
professionally made pies, make one at home, using 
a tin pan and tissue-paper and some paper flow- 
ers for ornament, or have a large hat suspended 
from the chandelier over the table, with ribbons 
going to the covers, and have, at the end of the 
supper, each little person pull the streamer and 
bring down a prize. You can have an arrange- 
ment of flowers on the table of small bouquets 
massed together, with the ribbons tying them go- 
ing to the covers; these the children pull and 
get each a bouquet. Have pretty little place- 
cards and mottoes and dishes of candies and of 
sandwiches tied with ribbons. Serve a simple 
soup in cups, creamed chicken with plain sand- 
wiches, and milk and cocoa, and, last, fancy forms 
of ice-cream and cake. 


Kate.—Yes, it is better form to scratch out 
the name which is formally engraved on the card 
in enclosing the card with a present. The name 
may be scratched out with a pencil or pen, and 
the message that goes on the card may be signed. 
Of course in sending flowers a man very often 
encloses his card, and it is often done by a wom- 
an, but it is better for her to do as I suggest. 
It is not wise for a young unmarried woman to 
correspond with a gentleman unless she is en- 
gaged to him or he is a very old family friend. 
She should certainly not be the one, under any 
circumstances, to make the advance of starting 
a correspondence. 

In formal visiting one should always leave a 
visiting-card, no matter how many times one 
ealls during a season. When visiting intimate 
friends cards are, of course, not obligatory, but 
may be used. 


MARGRETTA.—The correct costume for a widow 
is always simple during her first months of heavy 
mourning. Crépe folds are the best trimming for 
gowns and plain folds of the material itself. 
Black muslin is perfectly correct, and so is nun’s- 
veiling. The veil need not be worn over the face 
at all. It is all a question of choice. 
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4p Armour’s 
if Extract 
of Beef 


Only one quality—the best 




















It ig packed under the Armour label; no 
other brand is made by Armour. Dealers 
can’t deceive you with an inferior brand 
if you ask and insist upon Armour’s. 

If you do not use Beef Extract, or do 
not like what you have used, get a jar of 
Armour’s and try again. There’s a big lot 
of comfort and convenience in a small jar 
for little money. 

Beef Tea, Soups, etc., are not the only 
way in which Armour’s Beef Extract may 
be used; it helps use the left-overs. One 
jar will reduce the table expenses several 
times its cost. 





FREE “Culinary Wrinkles” tells how to use Armour’s Extract of Beet 
for preparing all kinds of good things to eat; sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of metal cap from jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 





The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Native Arr.—A Colonial cottage would not be 
a design adapted for a Japanese or an Indian 
scheme of decoration. Why not build a cabin, 
pure and simple, of logs, ceiled on the inside, 
but rough and bark- finished on the outside? 
Since there are trees on the space at your com- 
mand and you may choose a hill site, the log 
cabin would be ideal, and far more rustic inside 
and out than would be a hybrid Colonial-Japan- 
ese-Indian affair. I advise you to read the answer 
to “ Navajo” in the February number, and write 
me again if these suggestions do not meet all you 
desire. 


New F.Loor.—Your best method will be to size 
the floor with a coating of shellac or varnish. If 
the floor is very absorbent two coats may be neces- 
sary. When the varnish is dry, the wax polish 
may be applied. If a first coat of wax may be 
given by a professional hand, so much the better. 
The wax polish you name is exceedingly good, 
and, used alone, will produce a good surface on 
any fairly good floor. Follow the directions you 
will find on the outside of the can (they are very 
simple), and you will have no difficulty in ef- 
fecting the results the maker claims for it. You 
require a good hair brush with long handle, and 
a hard-wood floor mop, with which to polish it 
each morning. With daily attention given with 
the aid of these tools you should be able to keep 
the floors looking well without great or tiresome 
labor. 


VERONIQUE.—A description of an Indian room 
appeared in the answers to correspondents in the 
February number, under the pseudonym of 
“ Navajo,” which should aid you in furnishing 
the room in the summer cottage. The best room 
for such purpose, as indicated in your diagram, 
is that at the northwest, now marked “ bedroom.” 
The parlor and hall would best be in an Oriental 
blue, with Oriental tone of yellow for border 
and ceiling. That for the parlor would be best 
in two tones of the same color; that for the hall 
in. a paper having the same blue ground, but 
figured with an occasional fleur-de-lis in tan, a 
line of gilt and of dull Oriental red, a kind of 
old crimson. This last color then should be 
given to the dining-room walls. The woodwork 
throughout this floor should be done in the palest 
tan, a warm tone, and dull- finished. A gray- 
green for the walls of the sewing-room, with pale 
tan ceiling, dull rose for the bedroom opening 
from the hall, and a deep golden buff for the 
walls of the Indian room, would give you a com- 
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plete scheme for the lower floor. Have the north- 
west bedroom done in two-toned yellow paper 
and cream ceiling; that at the northeast in pale 
blue, tan, and cream; and that on the south in 
rose paper with pale green in pattern over it. 
Use a moiré paper for ceiling. Paint the exterior 
in silver gray, with red-brown trimmings, and 
the shutters in olive green, and have the roof of 
moss green or deep slate. Use pale buff shades 
throughout the house, and simple net curtains 
at the windows, or muslin. They are the very 
best for cottage use, unless you have a prefer- 
ence for snowflake, which may be laundered so 
easily and frequently when necessary without be- 
coming limp and stringy. 


B.—The rugs woven from old carpets are by 
no means “cheap” for a cottage, as you fancy. 
In some instances they are quite handsome; but, 
at the same time, I do not personally see the 
economy of having old carpets used in this way. 
The results are not sufficiently artistic to pay 
for the trouble, and the expense is as great 
where the work is well done as many tasteful 
new rugs or carpets. With the possessions you ° 
describe, and in a cottage home, you would gain 
your most artistic results from lonely grass mat- 
ting, selected in solid color, and used with rugs 
over it. You ask if Daghestans are expensive. 
That depends. Some Daghestans are things of 
the highest art; these are expensive, as all things 
exquisitely wrought are; but there are varieties 
of Daghestans which are very inexpensive, though 
to obtain them in a small market naturally 
would be impossible. If you will send a stamped 
and self-addressed envelope I will take pleasure 
in sending you the address where such rugs may 
be had in all grades, and to which I would ad- 
vise you to send for price list. Your first floor 
would be most harmonious if done in the follow- 
ing tones, using, in all instances, either plain- 
toned papers, two-toned effects, or damask: For 
the parlor a dull old- yellow, like old pottery; 
for the hall a tone warmer of the same color; 
and for the living-room a soft leaf green. Let 
the dining-room be done in an old-rose, with old- 
yellow (a very pale tone) in ceiling and border. 
For portiéres, then, I would advise golden brown 
velour, wool tapestry, unbleached canvas, em- 
broidered, or even denim, for the summer months, 
at dining-room and parlor doors, and leaf green 
at the living-room door. There will be no diffi- 
culty in binding the color scheme of room and 
hall if the colors used be as advised; for all, you 
will find, will be complemental. 
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HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE 
Perrareres 


Since its first introduction Rubifoam has won a host of admirers 
among the beautiful and refined. Its very use is a delight. It is the 
favorite dentifrice because of what it does and the way it does it. 
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H. A. A.—No, the walls could not be kalso- 
mined over paper, but if the paper is well put 
on they might be oil-painted without trouble. 
The best color for the room, in view of its light- 
ing, would be an old-yellow, but not so bright 
as the yellow in old-fashioned pie-plates. The 
floor can only be painted, and for this a deeper 
old-yellow or a mahogany-red paint would be 
the best tone. The room up-stairs, No, 6, should 
have a red paper derived in shade from the car- 
pet, and the other red in the couch, which does 
not harmonize with it, should be hidden under a 
couch - cover or a denim removable cover in a 
dull olive green. For the dining-room having a 
southeast exposure I would suggest a sage green, 
rather deep, for the walls, and a pale yellow- 
ish tan for the ceiling. This has a good and 
soothing effect upon the spirits without sadden- 
ing the inmates of such a room. 


Bette.—The room having carpet in golden 
browns and white and tans, and furnished in 
walnut, requires a tone of another character to 
be defined. Yellow would not do at all, for this 
would bring the room into one poorly mingled 
and characterless scheme of browns and yellow. 
You require a good blue to mingle with the tans, 
possibly a paper having a blue ground and full 
design upon it in tan; or, if blue be not desired, 
a paper having green for the ground and a 
tracery of tan and dull rose. For the same rea- 
son the green room should be changed. A north 
room done in green and white must inevitably 
be hard and cold in appearance. If possible, 
change this paper for tan and green if the last- 
named tone is especially desired in this room, 
but surely change the woodwork to a golden tan, 
for this and notes of yellowish tan are essential 
if you would have the colors soft and inviting. 


M. W.— Either snowflake having occasional 
yellow spots over it, or Madras with pale buff 
ground, and leaf-green bars across it to harmon- 
ize with the leaf-green walls, would be the best 
for the windows and Dutch doors in so far as 
color is concerned. If great transparency is 
desired use the finest of Brussels net. 


MonTREAL.—As you give no pseudonym, but do 
not wish your name used, I am obliged to se- 
lect one from your address. I trust it will 
reach your eye. You ask: “ Are they still using 
plate-shelves? And are they a third from the 
ceiling in height?”- Certainly, the plate-rail is 
still being used, and always will be, though its 
, height must be gauged from the height of the 
' ceilmg. In a room twelve feet high, of course 
the plate-rail would not be by choice placed at 
a height of eight feet, but at six or seven at the 
most, the upper space being again divided by a 
picture-moulding. In a cottage, where the ceil- 
ings are not likely to be higher than nine feet, 
or ten at the highest, the rail would be best 
if placed at a convenient reaching height. The 
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sample of paper you send is likely to give you 
a very cold interior, especially when the white 
mantelpiece is taken into consideration. I should 
deprecate its use. If it must be retained, your 
only recourse will be to introduce unbleached or 
cream curtains, Madras preferred, and dull light 
old-rose tones. Some light Oriental muslin 
drapery in which a rose pattern and unbleached 
ground are combined would aid in softening the 
mantelpiece. Have a board made to fit over it, 
and drape the muslin over this. 


H. S. M.—Suggestions cannot be made as to 
the colors for the hall and room adjoining with- 
out points of compass, which, unfortunately, 
your little plan omits. Since it is to be a home- 
like room, do not select a light or showy paper, 
but something which is both warm in tone and 
soft in color. A dull mahogany red, if the light- 
ing will permit, would make a good background 
for the mahogany and brass; or, if this is not 
available, select a soft green rather than a brown- 
ish olive. Have the room and hall done in differ- 
ent shades of the same color, as this will give 
you the appearance of added space. If textiles 
are preferred, use plain burlap, above a dado in 
oil-finished burlap, or stencilled. 


CLeaR LAKE.—Since you have ample time in 
which to think out the interior of the new home, 
you should be able to make it a lovely one in 
all respects. I regret to say I cannot help you 
with a color scheme for it, however, until you 
can give me some idea of the position it will 
occupy, and at least an approximate idea of its 
size. Before deeiding on it in your own mind, 
you should consult the architect who is to draw 
up the plans, as to the relative cost of interior 
finishes for walls and woodwork. There are many 
magazines and books devoted to the study of 
house-building and interior decoration from the 
technical standpoint, which would aid you in the 
first steps of coming to a decision. Among the 
most available of these, because of their inex- 
pensiveness and practicality, are Home Building 
and Furnishing, by William L. Price and W. M. 
Johnson; Building and Construction, by F. E. 
Kidder; and Principles of Home Decoration, by 
Mrs. Wheeler; also Wall-papers and Coverings, 
by Arthur Seymour Jennings, If you intend to 
select only the best rugs, as you say, you should 
read up the subject and also take every oppor- 
tunity to examine good rugs wherever you see 
them. There is a little handbook, by Vincent 
Gurdgi, on Oriental rugs, which would help you. 
Its title is Oriental Rug-weaving. Having ac- 
quired some knowledge along the lines which you 
intend shall engage your attention, you will then 
be in.a position to look up the available wall 
coverings and furnishings from a more practical 
point of view than is now possible, since, as you 
say, you have never had to think along domestic 
lines. If you wish to consult the Bazar as to 
color schemes write again. 
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"The Race for the FOOD 
The FOOD for the RACE 


We will gladly send a large sample (sufficient 
for six meals) to any mother who is not acquainted 
with Nestlé’s Food and who is anxious to try it. 

We are always glad to correspond with mothers 
on this or any other question relative to the care and 
feeding of infants. Our Mothers’ Department devotes 
its time to receiving and answering all such inquiries. 


HENRI NESTLE 73 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Vireinia.—It is against the Bazar rules to 
answer through this department questions that 
are not signed by the writers. If you will re- 
peat your questions and sign the letter we will 
answer promptly. 


NoneNTITY.—Indeed, your simple home, as you 
describe it, is more interesting than you think. 
In the first place, the colors are good, and the 
furnishings, if freshened and the furniture repol- 
ished, should give you renewed satisfaction. Do 
not consider changing the wall coverings at pres- 
ent. In so far as I can picture them from the 
samples sent, they are very good. Get some crude 
oil, or good oil polish, and go over the wood- 
work of all the rooms carefully with it. Use a 
paint-brush for this, selecting either a flat brush 
one inch wide, or a round one perhaps one-half 
inch in diameter. Get a good brush, so that it 
will not shed the hairs after a little use. Dip 
into the oil (it will be best to pour a little at 
a time into an old cup), press the brush against 
the edge of the cup in withdrawing from the oil, 
in order that it may not drip, and apply accord- 
ing to the grain of the wood, lightly. Take care 
that the brush enters the crevices. When oiled 
in this manner, wipe off with a clean piece of 
cheese-cloth, and polish slightly. A coating like 
this, given once a month, will keep your house 
looking very fresh and well cared for. Some 
woodwork will not require so frequent treat- 
ment, but you must be guided by the results as 
to your own needs in this. Exactly the same 
process may be followed with the furniture 
frames, as you do not wish to send them out 
for renewal at present. If the white spots on the 
dining-table do not yield to the simple applica- 
tion of oil as described, press a little oil on the 
places and allow it to remain overnight, when, in 
all probability, unless the sear has been very 
often emphasized, it will have yielded to the oil. 
Next, tie a firm cloth over your broom, so as to 
make a big pad of it, and pass over the walls 
carefully. You will find, I feel sure, a deposit 
of dust; when this is removed the paper will 
show a freshened appearance, well repaying the 
trouble. Take up the carpets, have them thor- 
oughly cleaned, put them away for the summer, 
and paint the floors. The carpets may be laid 
again in the autumn, unless by that time some 
of the changes you hope to make may be accom- 
plished; in that event you will get, of course, 
the rugs, and retain the carpets for the bedrooms. 
For the present I would advise you to use the 
simple rugs you have, and not commit yourself 
to a purchase of something inferior which after- 
ward you will regret. Have the upholstered fur- 
niture well beaten and cleaned out wherever it is 
tufted, and make neat covers of chintz, linen, 
cretonne, or denim, as you can afford and prefer. 
Make them carefully, binding them as you will 
find them bound in a regular upholsterer’s shop. 
They will last for years as summer covers, may 
be laundered, and, besides presenting a novelty 
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to the eye, will preserve the regular covers in- 
definitely. Summer covers, many good house- 
keepers claim, improve the color of the under 
covers, resting and renewing them if they have 
faded into a pale tone. Next, take down the 
heavy lace curtains which have served you so 
long. Have them washed and laid away in blue 
paper until the autumn, when they may be hung 
again. Lace curtains, as a rule, are greatly in- 
jured by being hung in sunny windows during 
the summer months, as the sun burns and de- 
stroys them. Simple, inexpensive muslin, snow- 
flake, or net is the most durable and appro- 
priate for the summer in all cases, so that the 
substitution of these for the lace you prize need 
not afflict you with the thought of an obvious 
economy. Then, too, introduce plants in your 
rooms everywhere. A primrose in an otherwise 
plain room will give it an air of home. A rub- 
ber-plant or a Norfolk Island pine will add to 
the library sitting-room an air of ease and com- 
fort. Keep your larger pieces of furniture away 
from the walls, and do not accentuate angles in 
your room by placing chairs squarely in them; 
make fresh cushions for the willow chairs and 
for the window-seat, putting away the present 
cushions of corduroy until the winter. If you 
will give the house these changes of wardrobe, 
as carefully as you are now preparing muslins 
and washable things for your own use, you will 
have a renewal of interest during the summer 
that will amply repay you. 


Mrs. J. P. B.—It is a pity you cannot break 
that long staircase in the middle, create a small 
platform there, and reverse the upper part of the 
stairs. If you could do this, the key-note of 
beauty as one enters would be struck. The plat- 
form might be finished at the front with an open 
balustrade and ornamented with a tall plant. 
Many city houses have been advantageously 
changed in this way, where, too, the hall was not 
so desirable, in point of width, as is yours. Rugs, 
you fear, will be too expensive; yet, if you buy 
slowly, they need not be so. Wilton or Ax- 
minster rugs, for example, if sales are watched 
which are offered by responsible houses, are often 
amazingly cheap—more so than carpets when the 
making and laying and lining are taken into con- 
sideration. It is, in fact, a waste of money to 
lay — fitted with borders, etc., in a rented 
home, for the after-adapting of them to other 
rooms is sure to be attended with expenses which 
add greatly to the original cost. I would ad- 
vise the purchase of rugs of a conventional size, 
say nine by twelve, six by nine, three by eight, 
ete., which you will find most desirable wherever 
you go when you leave the present home. These 
sizes may be cared for easily, being not too bulky 
to handle. Select them, if Wilton, in Persian de- 
signs and colorings, not too fresh. These, you 
will find, will harmonize with almost any walls, 
and you will not tire of them easily. Dull tones 
are for this reason always the best to select. 
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The Daintiest 
Toilet Powder Made 


destroys the odor of perspiration on body, feet, 
dress shields, or clothing, and gives an un- 
equaled sense of cleanliness and comfort. 

The mission of SPIRO POWDER is to 
purify ; to sweeten ; to give to the toilet of ev- 
ery person of refinement the delicate touch of 
completeness. It is 


THE ORICINAL AND 


ONLY POWDER 


that will DESTROY THE ODOR OF 
PERSPIRATION, and should have a place on 
every dresser. It is odorless. 

SPIRO POWDER may be dusted on the 
body, feet, dress shields or other garments. In 
any case it is thoroughly effective. It is a 
luxury after the bath, and when so used pre- 
vents, and gives freedom from, all bodily odors. 

Price 25 cents per box, at drug, toilet, and 
notion counters everywhere. 


FREE SAMPLE_ 1 your druggist hasn’t 
SPIRO POWDER on hand send his name to us and 
we will mail you Free sample package containing 
enough to prove our claims, also a beautiful colored view 
of Niagara Falls and a copy of our booklet, ‘‘ USE OF 
SPIRO.” This booklet should be read by everybody. 


Every box contains our guarantee. 
Please accept our cordial invitation to try it. 


SPIRO POWDER COMPANY 
39 Main St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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mer, is undoubtedly destined to add much 
to that clever young woman’s reputation. 
In her former books she had touched a high point 
of attainment. The cleverness of her plots and 
the interesting personality she succeeded in giv- 
ing to each character made their success no sur- 
prise to a novel-reading public. Any book which 
can hold the reader spellbound with interest de- 
serves its record of hundreds of thousands. In 
Sir Mortimer Miss Johnston has done more than 
invent an original plot and make her actors such 
as will appeal to the imagination of the public. 
She has written it all so well that every page is 
a pleasure. The descriptions form pictures which 
imprint themselves on the mind’s retina with 
striking distinctness and remain as definite mem- 
ories. The thrilling scene at the end of the 
book, where Sir Mortimer learns the truth about 
his torture-chamber, positively holds one breath- 
less with interest. And the charm of the heroine 
is as vivid a picture of quite another sort. 
The Later Adventures of Wee Macgreegor 
(Harper & Brothers) have the same spice of hu- 
mor that enlivened Mr. Bell’s first book about 
that artful young person, Macgreegor Robinson. 
The kindly, overfond father is just as easily 
taken in by his clever son’s wheedling, and the 
small boy will give his friends many a good laugh. 
A most unusual and daring plot has Gertrude 
Atherton’s new story, Rulers of Kings. The ad- 
ventures of the young American millionaire, Fes- 
senden Abbott, who is its hero, are original in 
the extreme, and are written with Mrs. Ather- 
ton’s well-known brilliancy of style. The novel 
is undoubtedly one of the strongest of this sea- 
son’s publications. It is all as real as any tale of 
the present day, and yet it carries the liveliest in- 
terest from cover to cover, like any one of the sethi- 
historical and wholly romantic novels which have 
been so much read. Mrs. Atherton has spent 
some time abroad studying at first hand the scenes 
where parts of the story are laid. That the hero 
finally wins his royal sweetheart will give this 
brilliant story a special value to romantic readers. 
In The Inventions of the Idiot; by John Ken- 
drick Bangs, Harper & Brothers have added one 
more to that amusing series of books about Mr. 
Bangs’s happy, human young bachelor, who has 
given us so many cheerful hours in the past. 
In this book the Idiot is at his best in his original 
schemes for bettering many details of every-day 
life. One of his bits of wisdom is: “ Good nature 
is essential to the making of a good cook... , 
A dyspeptic cook will prepare food in a manner 
so indigestible that it were ruin to take it.” 
Most interesting, while sometimes terribly sad, 
are the scenes of life on the border which are de- 
scribed in Order No. 11, by Caroline Abbot Stan- 
ley (The Century Co.). Mrs. Stanley lived 


Mine JOHNSTON’S new novel, Sir Morti- 


a ae 


through the times she describes—the heart-break- 
ing years of the civil war, which, while bad 
enough in any part of the country which had 
actual experience of the conflict, must have been 
particularly bitter on the border between Mis- 
souri and Kansas. The various characters 
around whom the story is woven are attractive 
and forceful enough to make the reader their 
friend and to arouse in him the strongest sym- 
pathy for their sorrows and joys. Sad as were 
the times and bitter with loss of friends and 
property, there were bright scenes to be de- 
scribed in the years that preceded the war, and 
many beautiful tales of devotion and love which 
were brought to light by trying experiences. On 
the whole, the book is as pleasant reading as 
one can ask for, and it leaves a wholesome mem- 
ory behind it. 

Professor Nathaniel Southgate Shaler’s book, 
The Citizen (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), is one that 
should be read by men, women, and young 
voters who are soon to become men in fact as 
well as in name. It gives in clear language a 
picture of our country as it is, leading up through 
the various stages which have brought the nation 
and the citizen to their present place, and lays 
definitely before the reader the duties of citizen- 
ship. It is not dry reading; it is, on the other 
hand, most interesting to any one who takes any 
interest in public affairs, and even to women who 
have no vote, and therefore nominally no duties 
as citizens, it is most informing and valuable. 

In Getting a Living (The Macmillan Com- 
pany), George L. Bolen discusses the problems of 
wealth and poverty, profits, wages, and trade- 
unionism. Mr. Bolen is an authority in this 
field, and he writes thoughtfully and convincing- 
ly. His work will be interesting to both capita! 
ists and those who labor. 

Lovers will find pleasure in Mr. Ellwanger’s 
collection of love-poems, under the title Love’s 
Old Sweet Song (Dodd, Mead, & Co.). The best 
of the latter-day love-lyrics are collected in this 
little volume, and the editing is done with taste 
and discrimination. 

One of the recent interesting importations of 
The Macmillan Company is Professor Schiller’s 
volume of philosophical essays under the title 
Humanism. Professor Schiller is a Fellow of 
Oxford (Corpus Christi College), and his author- 
itative essays on other lines are familiar to the 
reading public. The present volume is made up 
of essays originally published in The Contem- 
porary Review and other leading magazines. The 
author discusses the Ethical Basis of Metaphys- 
ics, Useless Knowledge, Truth, Reality and Ideal- 
ism, Darwinism and Design, and The Desire for 
Immortality. The last is probably the most in- 
teresting paper in the volume, though all are well 
worth careful study. 
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“The Diamond Dye Annual has been worth a hundred dollars to me already.”—Mks, P. T. CROWELL. 
“It is invaluable, full of surprising helps and hints for the home and wardrobe.”—Mrs, H. L. Amgs. 


This Surprising, Invaluable 


Book Sent Free 


Simply send your name and address on a postal to Diamond Dyes, | 37 College St., Burlington, Vt. 










































SomeThings You Never Knew 


about Diamond Dyes are told in the 
DIAMOND DYE ANNUAL for 1904, 


It is full of helpful household hints, and many new, un- 
usual, surprising, and pleasing uses for Diamond Dyes. 


A Glimpse at the Contents 

The same dye you would use for coloring a dress, 
a waist, skirts, or some old ribbon may be used for 
tinting photographs, or painting miniatures, or col- 
oring ivory-types. You may color kalsomine for 
walls and ceilings — and, with dye from the same 
package, you may change the color of your por- 
tieres. The trimmings for your new cloth cos- 
tume, so hard to match in stores, may be brought 
into perfect harmony by the easy use of Diamond 
Dye. And, still from the same package, youmay @ 
use the dye to paint flowers on a fancy costume 
or to give a fresh, clear color to a wicker chair. 

You may dye husks, and raffia, and basket 
straw, just as the Indians do, for, though you 
may not know it, the Indian basket-maker uses 
Diamond Dyes, and no others. You may paint 
on canvas with Diamond Dyes —or on leather, 
or chamois, or Liberty silk, or bolting cloth, 
And with the dye powder left in the package 
you may dye an ostrich plume or ribbons— 
or even fur trimmings. Your waist, or 
jacket, or skirt—your hats, or gloves, or 
stockings — may all be dyed, in clear, true 
colors, with Diamond Dyes—the same Dia- 
mond Dyes that you can use for making 
writing ink, or stencil ink, or ink for spat- 
ter work. 

Such pleasant, striking uses as these 
crowd the pages of the Diamond Dye 
Annual for 1904. 


A postal card addressed to Diamond 


Dyes, 137 College St., Burlington, Vt., 
will bring it to you Free. 


Your Druggist 
has all the Diamond Dyes. He will show 
you a book of dyed samples—and will hand 
you Free, the Diamond Dye Direction 
Book, giving directions which are so 
plain and so easy that failure with Dia- 
mond Dyes is impossible. 


i 


Clever women have found that it is not only 


“Easy to Dye with Diamond Dyes”— 
But Easy to color any thing with 


Diamond Dyes 


All colors—Only 10 Cents a Package 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


THE WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Manutacturers. Burlington, Vt. 
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ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


Q. About this time last year I wrote to you 
and asked advice for a layette for an August 
baby, and your letter was so valuable that I 
venture to ask some more questions about the 
clothing for this summer. He is a fine little 
boy, and has been brought up on your methods. 
I ani going to put him in short clothes; must he 
continue to wear woollen stockings, or will cot- 
ton be right for summer? What material must 
his summer nightgowns be? How much flannel 
ought he to wear in summer?—/. W. D. 

A. If the baby’s feet are always warm, I do 
not consider it necessary for him to wear woollen 
stockings during the summer; would prefer silk, 
or silk and cotton, however, to cotton. Would 
have the nightgowns of soft cambric, and let 
him wear a very thin mixed wool and cotton shirt 
at night. During the day I would have him 
wear a ribbed silk and wool band, as thin as can 
be found; this should be long, reaching from 
armpits to thighs, made with shoulder - straps 
to prevent its slipping down, and with a small 


square in front to pin to the diaper. With this 
he will not need a shirt during the hot months; 
a flannel petticoat should be worn, and that is 
enough flannel for summer weather. 


A Bazar subscriber writes: 

The following scheme has proved so successful 
that I feel it a duty to make it known to other 
mothers who are having difficulty in keeping the 
babies covered. Allow me to thank you for help 
of like nature found in the columns of the Bazar. 

No matter how snugly the baby was tucked 
in, in fifteen or twenty minutes he was almost 
sure to be found triumphantly curled up on the 
outside of his covers. Finally his father solved 
the difficulty. A strip of muslin wound about 
one of the rods at the foot of the crib, and the 
two ends brought up and fastened with a safety- 
pin to the hem of the nightgown, gives the little 
fellow plenty of opportunity to move about from 
side to side, but, when well tucked in, small 
chance to get uncovered. M. C. W. 





ON CULINARY TOPICS 


E. H. M.—Spun sugar is made as follows: 
Wet a pound of granulated sugar with a gill 
of cold water and stir in a scant eighth of a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar. Turn this mix- 
ture into a porcelain-lined saucepan, and boil it 
until a little dropped in cold water becomes very 
crisp and brittle. Remove from the fire and set 
the vessel containing the syrup for a minute in 
a pan of iced water to check the boiling imme- 
diately. Dip into the syrup alternately two 
forks, one held in each hand, and as the syrup 
forms a bunch of threads on the forks, or from 
one fork to the other, lay these threads upon a 
cold platter in a very dry cool place, spreading 
them over the platter as much as possible, that 
the strands may not stick together. Spun sugar 
must be kept in a very dry atmosphere, and 
must be used soon. It requires practice to pre- 
pare it satisfactorily, and is so troublesome thaf, 
if one can order it from a confectioner, it hardly 
pays to make it at home. 


M. B. R.—To make a hot chocolate sauce for 
ice-cream boil together in a porcelain-lined sauce- 
pan a cup of water, a half-cup of sugar, and a 
few bits of cinnamon stick. Strain the syrup 
after five minutes’ boiling, and stir into it a 
tablespoonful of arrowroot that has been dis- 
solved in three tablespoonfuls of cold water and 
four tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate that has 
been ru smooth in a quarter of a cup of wa- 
ter. Return to the fire and stir steadily, while 
cooking, for five minutes, or until you have a 
smooth, thick sauce, of the consistency of cream. 
Remove from the fire, add a teaspoonful of va- 
nilla flavoring, and turn into a sauceboat or 


bowl. Pass to each guest to whom the ice-cream 
is served. 


M. B.—To make sauce vinaigrette, chop fine 
and mix together a teaspoonful of chives, one 
of parsley, and a tablespoonful of cucumber 


pickles. Over these sprinkle a half-teaspoonful 
of salt, half as much white pepper and paprica 
mixed, and add six tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
beaten well with two tablespoonfuls of tarragon 
vinegar and one tablespoonful of cider vinegar. 
Whip all together and use very cold. 


Mrs. H. B.—For cream peppermints cook to- 
gether in a granite saucepan a scant half-pound 
of fine granulated sugar, six drops of essence of 
peppermint, and two tablespoonfuls of water. 
Cook only long enough for the simmering-point 
to be reached, stirring constantly. As soon as 
the actual simmer a take the saucepan from 
the fire and pour the mixture from a candy- 
dipper upon sheets of oiled paper. 

Biscuit glacé.—Make a custard of the yolks of 
five eggs, a gill of cream to which a pinch of 
baking-soda has been added, and a syrup made 
by boiling a cup of granulated sugar with a half- 
gill of water. Cook this custard, stirring steadi- 
ly, in a double boiler, and when it coats fhe 
spoon remove from the fire. When it is cold beat 
hard for ten minutes, adding a little vanilla fla- 
voring as you do so. When stiff, beat in a 
een of well-whipped cream from which any 
iquid has been drained. Put into regular bis- 
cuit-cases, sprinkle with crushed macaroon 
crumbs, and pack in the freezer. Leave for five 
or six hours. 
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